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MOST FRIGHTFUL THEATRE DISASTER ON RECORD. 


3€ iD INTO 
SCENE IN FRONT OF THE BURNED IROQUOIS AT CHICAGO, WHILE HUNDREDS OF BODIES WERE BEING CARRIED 
A NEAR-BY RESTAURANT.—Photograph by S. E. Wright. 
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“The Matter with the Panama Canal.” 


E ARE glad to hear at least one strong, resonant, 
resolute voice from the South in defense of 
President Roosevelt’s Panama policy, and in con- 
demnation of the opposition to it, whether Democratic 
or Republican. It is the voice of the Hon. Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
and Georgia’s member of the Democratic national 
committee. He asks this simple question, and we 
challenge the opponents of the President’s Panama 
Canal policy to answer it: 


* Are we to do this ridiculous thing, abandon our treaty rights in 
Panama, give up the canal there, withdraw our guardianship of rail 
transit now going on, and go hunting for terms with people who 
would be fools if they did not profit themselves tremendously by our 
predicament ? 


Bribe, boodle, and scandal at Washington appear 
in the Panama Canal business, and they are all lined 
up against President Roosevelt. 

Powerful corporations in Wall Street, transconti- 
nental railroads, millionaire promoters, hot from the 
chase after plunder in all directions and still seeking 
to gorge themselves on more of it—are stirring up the 
opposition in the Senate. Mr. Hoar is an honest man. 
He is not the tool of the legislative blood-suckers at 
the capital ; he only happens to be a godsend to a lot 
of corporation Senators, every one of them in politics 
for his pocket. ‘The public knows who these men are, 
what they are, and what they want. 

Talk of making the Panama Canal a party issue in 
the next presidential campaign by the Democratic 
minority is a mere blind. We had the same kind of 
palaver about the so-called “‘ seizure’’ of the Philip- 
pine Islands by President McKinley. Then, too, as 
now, Senator Hoar, the unfortunate old gentleman 
from Massachusetts, was on the side of the enemies 
of the administration. His leadership of a few mal- 
contents in his own, and a great many in the opposi- 
tion party, did not disturb President McKinley, nor 
does his accidental partnership with Senator Gorman 
and his Democratic allies in the Panama Canal matter 
disturb President Roosevelt. 

Who would give up the Philippines now? How 
much of a party issue is the Philippine question to- 
day? Twenty years hence, yes, five years, or as soon 
as the Panama Canal can be finished, the Democratic 
party will hasten to repudiate the action of its Senators 
who are boasting that they will defeat the Panama 
treaty on the very eve of its success. Their single 
purpose is to aid certain great railway corporations, 
who are determined that no interoceanic canal shall 
be built to interfere with their business. The success 
of the corporation Senators in this matter would not 
harm President Roosevelt or Secretary Hay, but it 
would be a blow at American prestige, for it would 
put the United States in sackcloth and ashes, amid the 
derision of the great nations of the Old World and of 
the tottering republics of the New. 

Let the people understand this matter fully. 


The Superstition about Vice-Presidents. 

** An accidental President has never been elected President of the 
United States. 

“ Will Mr. Roosevelt prove an exception to the rule? And will he 
be nominated by the Republican party ?”—NeEw YoRK HERALD. 
TYLER, Fillmore, Johnson, and.Arthur, Vice-Presi- 

dents who went to the presidency through the 
death of their chiefs, failed to reach the latter office 
subsequently by election. Because of tnis failure some 
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of the prophets are saying that Colonel Roosevelt; who 
gained the presidency in the same way, will likewise 
fail. Those ingenious persons are ignorant of, or over- 
look, the differences in the conditions in the present in- 
stance from those of the other cases. 

At the outset in his service Tyler, who was never 
in harmony with the Whig party on the issue which 
became dominant just as soon as Congress met—that 
of the re-establishment of the United-States Bank 
split with his party on that question, and was effaced 
subsequently, his supporters dwindling to such a frac- 
tion of the party that Clay contemptuously dubbed them 
the ‘‘corporal’s guard.’’ Even the Democrats, to 
whom Tyler returned, would give him no favors after 
his break with the Whigs who elected him Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Fillmore offended the Northern element of the 
Whigs by signing the fugitive-slave law, which was 
part of the measures collectively called ‘‘ the compro- 
mise of 1850,’’ and was beaten in the convention of 
1852 by Scott, a Mexican War and. a War of 1812 
hero, whose military record made him attractive to the 
Whigs, but who carried only four States. Johnson was 
never a Republican. He was put on the Lincoln ticket 
of 1864 as a war Democrat, in recognition of the serv- 
ice that element had rendered the Union during the 
conflict then at its critical stage. He never, either in 
1864 or afterward, pretended to be a Republican. Nor 
was the Lincoln-Johnson ticket called in the canvass a 
Republican ticket, although a large majority of its 
votes were cast by Republicans. It was known in the 
campaign as ‘‘ The Union ticket.’’ 

Arthur made an excellent President, but he be- 
longed to a different faction of the Republican party 
from that of Garfield, and the factional fight raged 
fiercely at the time that, Garfield’s death sent him to 
the presidency. He would never have been selected 
for Vice-President had Garfield’s death been foreseen 
by the convention. His selection, of course, in the 
convention was as a consolation prize for his element, 
which was beaten in the contest for the higher post, 
and as a bid for that element’s support for the ticket. 
Arthur was beaten in the convention of 1884 by 
Blaine, because Blaine was the most prominent and 
popular personage in the Republican party, and had 
been a leading aspirant for the nomination in two 
conventions preceding that in which he obtained the 
candidacy. 

In the present instance the situation is diametrically 
different in every respect. Colonel Roosevelt has been 
in complete harmony with his party from the begin- 
ning. The distinctively McKinley men are as devoted 
at this moment to his fortunes as are those who did 
not fall into this classification. His nomination for 
Vice-President in 1900 was not given him as a conces- 
sion to any particular element, or at the demand of 
any party boss, but as a tribute to his own personal 
worth. The West declared for him spontaneously and 
enthusiastically in the convention. It was the West’s 
determination that he must serve in any case which 
overcame his opposition to accepting the vice-presi- 
dency and gave hima unanimous vote. His name 
aroused as much enthusiasm in the convention as that 
of McKinley. If McKinley had not been the candi- 
date in 1900 Roosevelt would have headed the ticket. 

All these differences between Roosevelt’s case and 
that of all the other Vice-Presidents whom death sent 
to the White House are vital. Here is another differ- 
ence, which is likewise vital: Nobody except Roose- 
velt is mentioned in connection with the Republican 
candidacy. Nobody else will be mentioned in the 
convention. 

In the early days of the government the rule was 
that the Vice-President should succeed to the presi- 
dency by election. John Adams did this. So did Jef- 
ferson. So did Van Buren, though many years later 
than Jefferson. Roosevelt’s election in 1904 will re- 
store the old custom in which the vice-presidency was 
the stepping-stone to the Presidency. 

a a 


NewYork and the Democratic Convention 


WHEN New York City obtained the Democratic 

National Convention in 1869 the Democratic 
party in the country at large was staggering under 
the discredit attaching to the war which had just 
ended. The convention which will meet in New York 
in 1904—if it does meet here-—will see the party in a 
much more vigorous condition. The Democrats car- 
ried the State of New York in 1868, but they came 
very far from winning the presidency. Possibly if 
they get the State this year it will give them the 
election, though we doubt it. 

This consideration sways many Democrats, espe- 
cially in the South and throughout the old Middle 
States, in favor of New York as the meeting-place for 
the convention of 1904. There is a chance that the 
Republicans can win without getting the State of New 
York. The Democrats cannot possibly win without it. 
As there is a widespread feeling that the convention, 
wherever it is held, will have a bracing influence on 
its party in that locality, New York will receive many 
votes in the meeting of the Democratic national com- 
mittee. 

One very powerful factor of 1868 on the Demo- 
cratic side in this State will be absent in 1904, whether 
the convention comes here or not. This is William M. 
Tweed. The big Tammany chief of thirty-six years 
ago laid all the hospitals, asylums, and other public 
institutions of New York City, Brooklyn, and their 
environs under tribute on election day. Men who had 
been sleeping in Greenwood and Calvary cemeteries 
for twenty years marched to the polls and cast their 
ballots for Seymour. The Wigwam’s present sachem 
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is also a versatile man, but the laws of 1904 would 
prevent a repetition of the necromancy of 1868. 

The Democratic national committee, however, 
would do well to select New York for the meeting- 
place for the convention of 1904. 
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The Plain Truth. 


[N RETIRING from the high office which he has 
filled with such conspicuous ability for two years 
Mayor Seth Low will carry with him into private life 
the hearty and profound respect of his fellow-citizens, 
not only of New York itself, but also of the whole 
country. He assumed office two years ago under cir- 
cumstances of a peculiarly difficult and trying nature, 
but he proved himself fully equal to the situation, and 
gave the city just what he pledged himself to give it, 
an honest, efficient, business-like administration. It 
is wholly within the bounds of truth and moderation 
to say that it was by far the best administration the 
city has ever had, setting a standard of efficiency in 
many departments from which it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, wholly to recede in the future. What- 
ever his political opponents and some of his party as- 
sociates have said, and may yet say, of him by way of 
criticism, Mayor Low may have the satisfaction of 
feeling and knowing that he performed his duties 
faithfully and conscientiously, and with a due regard 
to the interests of all the people. He accomplished 
many things during his brief two years which will re- 
dound to his credit and to the benefit of the metropolis 
for all time. Misjudged and misrepresented as he 
has been by not a few who ought to know better, 
Mayor Low may well await with calmness and assur- 
ance the verdict of the future upon his term as chief 
magistrate of New York. 
HE RECENT annual dinner of the New England 
Society of New York was made notable by two 
after-dinner speeches of peculiar fitness and force. 
One of these was by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the emi- 
nent diplomat and editor. He spoke mainly on the 
danger to this nation and its old New England ideas 
from the tremendous influx of undesirable immigrants. 
He emphasized the fact that immigration was radically 
changing, and that instead of the stream that for- 
merly flowed from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Ger- 
many there is a progressive increase from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Belgium, and Greece. Mr. 
Reid seriously asked the question whether we would 
be able to assimilate this vast horde of ignorant, 
poverty-stricken, and, to some extent, vicious new- 
comers. He urged that immediate steps be taken to 
sift out of our immigration ‘‘not merely the pauper 
and anarchist and the poor Chinaman, but, with less 
invidious discrimination, more of the notoriously un- 
desirable elements.’’ This sentiment was received with 
an outburst of applause from a representative gather- 
ing of the best New England stock. A more thought- 
ful, suggestive, and eloquent after-dinner speech has 
not been heard in New York City in many a day, and 
it created a profound impression. Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie was the second speaker at this notable function 
to make a decided impression. In his own inimitable, 
quaint, and original way Mr. Carnegie drew the paral- 
lel between New England and Old Scotland, and to the 
advantage of both. He made his arguments with vigor, 
and forced his truths home with an energy and incisive- 
ness that surprised his hearers. Through all of Mr. 
Carnegie’s remarks there was a ripple of delightful 
humor that charmed his very critical audience. The 
ninety-eighth celebration of the New England Society 
was a remarkable success. 
j7 IS difficult to imagine anything more inopportune, 
fruitless, and utterly uncalled for at the present 
time than a discussion over the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States, and why the Senate at Washington 
should have given up some portion of its valuable time 
the other day to the consideration of this subject we 
cannot understand. As a topic for debate it was 
about as frivolous and irrelevant as would be the ques- 
tion whether the United States should appropriate 
money for the canals of Mars. From the Cuban point 
of view, a proposition for annexation at this time 
could hardly be regarded as other than a piece of rank 
impertinence, since nothing has occurred, so far as we 
know, to indicate the slightest desire on the part of 
the Cuban people for absorption into the Union. Why 
should they? According to President Palma’s last 
message, the island republic is making full as good 
progress as could be expected under existing condi- 
tions and is certain, if fairly treated by the United 
States in the matter of reciprocity, to be well on its 
feet in a few years as an independent, self-sustaining, 
and prosperous little nation. Cuba only needs a con- 
tinuation of the firm, wise, and economical administra- 
tion which President Palma has been giving it to insure 
a high degree of prosperity and success in years to 
come. The Pearl of the Antilles should be given a 
fair opportunity to prove itself worthy of the inde- 
pendence gained for it at so great a cost of blood 
and treasure, a chance to win its way up in the rank 
of nations free as possible from impertinent and 
meddlesome interference from outsiders. It will be 
time enough to talk about annexation fifteen or twenty 
years from now, when events may have occurred to 
show that such a step would be to the advantage of 
Cuba as well as of the United States. The duty of 
this country toward Cuba is clear, and that is to give 
this republic, that owes its being to our efforts, all the 
help and encouragement we may and can in its strug- 


gle upward to the light and strength of a full-orbed 
political existence. 
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F IT BE an honor, as 
it undoubtedly is in 
most cases, to have one’s 
name enrolled among 
the war pensioners of 
the nation, a testimony 
to brave and patriotic 
service rendered for the 
country, it is equally a 
mark of honor to have 
one’s name_ removed 
from the pension roll 
when the need no longer 
exists for this bounty thus extended. Honors of this 
kind are so rare that when such occasions do arise 
they seem worthy of special note as evidencing fine 
patriotism, self-denial, and public spirit. One of the 
latest instances of the voluntary relinquishment of 
a pension is that of Governor Aaron T. Bliss, of Mich- 
igan. The Governor enlisted in the Civil War in 1861 
as a volunteer in a New York cavalry regiment, and 
served throughout the struggle. Near the close he was 
captured and served a term of imprisonment at Salis- 
bury, Andersonville, and Columbia, where he suffered 
terribly, and finally escaped to the Union lines nearly 
dead from starvation. His application for a pension 
was recently passed upon favorably by Commissioner 
Ware, but after receiving it Governor Bliss wrote a 
letter to the commissioner, in which he said: ‘‘I feel 
that I have won what | wished, a place on the pension 
rolls with my comrades of the war of the Rebellion. 
and relinquish the pen- 
sion only because I doubt 
the propriety of continu- 
ing as a pensioner when 
I am not in need.’’ All 
the money which Gov- 
ernor Bliss received up 
to the date of this decli- 
nation he donated to the 
Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in which order he 
was for a time a depart- 
ment commander. An- 
other name to be en- 





GOVERNOR BLISS, 


Of Michigan, who declines a 
pension, 











tered upon this honor 
roll is that of Mrs. 
Josephine E. E. Henry, 
of Boston, who recently 
requested Commissioner 
Ware to discontinue her 
pension, because she had 
money left her sufficient 
for her support. MR. CONNAUGHTON, 

a The keeper of Sing Sing, who dares 

HE STORY has been seiientenaiidets 
told of over-credu- 

lous ruraiists who have heard so much about the snares 
and pitfalls spread for the feet of strangers who venture 
into New York that they dare not visit the metropolis 
for fear of falling victims to its craft and wickedness. 
However this may be, it is certainly true that there 
is one man living within thirty miles of New York who 
has not visited the city in twenty-nine years, and this 
not because of guileless rusticism, nor from lack of 
manly courage, but for reasons commendable for their 
prudence and good sense. The man is Mr. Connaugh- 
ton, principal keeper of Sing Sing prison. The rea- 
son why is the fact that there are perhaps hundreds 
of men in New 
York who would 
rejoice at the op- 
portunity to kill 
him on sight. In 
his capacity as a 
prison-keeper at 
Sing Sing for forty 
years, thousands 
of desperate char- 
acters have been 
compelled to sub- 
mit for a time to 
his stern and im- 
partial discipline ; 
have been made 
to work, perhaps, 
for the first time 
in all their lazy, 
vicious lives ; and 
they have come to 
hate him for it 
with a fierce, 
murderous hate. 


[F THERE is any 

one business in 
which, more than 
any other, half a 


“DR. E. PRENTISS BAILEY, 
Editor of the Utica Observer for fifty years. 
hundred years of Bailey. 


continuous activ- 
ity has a wide and deep significance, it is that of the 
editor. It signifies that the man who has held himself to 








such a post for so many years and finds himself, at the 
end of it, with a healthful body, a cheerful spirit, a con- 
tented mind, and the good will of his neighbors and fel- 
low-workers‘must have had an uncommon stock of good 
sense, pluck, perseverance, alertness, and other strong 
qualities. Dr. Eton Prentiss Bailey has just celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer, of which for thirty-six years 
he has been the chief editor and principal owner. He 
has the cheerful disposition, the contented mind, and 
most emphatically the good will not only of his neigh- 
bors and immediate associates, but also of an immense 
number of people who come under neither one of these 
heads. The only important office that Dr. Bailey has 
ever filled besides that of the editor of the Observer was 
that of postmaster of Utica in the Clevelandadministra- 
tions, but that didn’t hurt him any as an editor, espe- 
cially as the next administration gave the office to an- 
other man. He was also president of the New York 
State Civil Service Commission from 1892 to 1894, but 
that also left him able to edit the Observer with as 
much vigor and independence as before. The happiest 
event of the anniversary occasion was the presentation 
of a loving-cup to Dr. Bailey by the employés of his 
paper, the presentation speech being made by Mr. 
Isaac G. Ryals, who has been in charge of the Observer 
press-room for over fifty years. 


HE RESIGNATION of Justice Julius Mayer, of the 
Court of Special Sessions, New York, will be 
specially regretted by all who had occasion to do busi- 
ness in the Children’s Court of the city, or to observe 
its proceedings. Justice Mayer was assigned to the 
bench of the Children’s Court at its institution, about 
three years ago, and has presided over its sessions ever 
since. The duties of the presiding magistrate in this 
court are of a unique and peculiarly delicate kind, re- 
quiring for their proper discharge the utmost tact, un- 
failing patience, gentleness of manner, and kindness 
of heart. In all these respects, as well as in others, 
Judge Mayer proved to be a model magistrate, and 
the remarkable success which has attended the opera- 
tions of the Children’s Court of New York is chiefly 
due to the fact that he tempered justice with kindness 
and fatherly admonition in dealing with the young cul- 
prits who came before him. 
~ 
[)®- HENRY LUNN, the noted English lecturer, 
traveler, and writer, is now in this country de- 
livering addresses directed against the tariff policy of 
Joseph Chamberlain, to which he is bitterly opposed. 
The first of these addresses was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria one evening recently, illustrated with stere- 
opticon views of anti-Chamberlain cartoons. Invita- 
tions to this lecture were sent out to several hundred 
prominent New Yorkers in the name of Lord Lyve- 
den, who was present on the platform with Dr. Lunn, 
while Dr. Josiah Strong acted as chairman. Only 
about fifty persons were present in response to the in- 
vitation, which would seem to show no very great in- 
terest here in the most “‘ burning ’’ issue now before 
the English people. Dr. Lunn’s address, however, 
was eloquent, forcible, and, from his point of view, 
very convincing. Lord Lyveden, under whose patron- 
age it was given, is an interesting personality. Anx- 
ious to see the world, he shipped ten years ago asa 
purser on one of the English lines between Liverpool 
and Buenos Ayres. He is the son of a clergyman, 
and a grandnephew of the noted English wit, Sydney 
Smith. He is also a kinsman of Lord Cas- 
tledown, who became famous in the South 
African war. On the hotel register he 
writes, ‘‘ Lyveden, Folkstone, England.’’ 
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OR SOME years past Boston Univer- 
sity, a Methodist Episcopal institu- 
tion, has been regarded with disfavor by a 
few members of that denomination be- 
cause of the alleged unsound and heretical) 
teachings emanating from certain of its 
professors. Some Methodist papers have 
made severe attacks upon the university 
because of its alleged disloyalty to the doc- 
trines of the denomination, while the 
prominent and influential Zion’s Herald 
has stoutly defended the institution and its 
professors. Professor Borden P. Bowne, 
regarded as one of the ablest thinkers and 
instructors in the country, and a man wide- 
ly esteemed, who has held the chair of 
philosophy in the university since 1876, has 
been a special object of attack because of 
the views he has expressed in various pub- 
lished articles. Atlast a charge of heresy 
has been preferred against Professor 
Bowne, on which he is summoned to trial 
before the church. The charge against 
the professor contains five specifications 
based upon the general allegation that he 
has disseminated ‘‘doctrines which are 
contrary to the articles of religion or established 
standards of doctrine in the Methodist Episcopal 





Church.’”’ The Rev. 
George A. Cooke, pastor 
of Trinity Methodist 
Church, West Medford, 
Mass., is the formal ac- 
cuser of Professor 
Bowne. 
a 
HE CELEBRATED 
Gridiron Club, of 
Washington, » 
recently elected a fit- 
ting president in the 
person of Louis Arthur Coolidge, who has been promi- 
nently mentioned as the possible secretary of the Re- 
publican national committee. Mr. Coolidge is a Mass- 
achusetts man, a graduate of Harvard University, and 
a journalist who began his career in the office of the 
Springfield Republican, and who, in 1888, became a 
Washington correspondent for the Boston Journal and 
the New York Commercial Advertiser. He has since 
become one of the leading men in his profession and a 
book and magazine writer, besides a contributor to the 
newspaper press. Having had the year of service 
as a Washington correspondent necessary to get into 
the club, and the even more necessary qualification of 
good-fellowship, he soon became prominent as one of the 
keenest and most ingenious among men noted for their 
wit, and the Gridiron Club has acknowledged its debt to 
him for his services on many occasions, and encouraged 
him to strive for greater excellence by asking him to 
preside over its dinners. 
—_ 
BUSINESS qualifica- 
tions of a rare de- 
gree, astainless personal 
reputation, and a record 
of distinguished service 
in exalted positions con- 
stitute the equipment, 
in part, of the Hon. 
Edwin Warfield, who on 
January Ist took his seat 
as the Governorof Mary- 
land. The life-history of 
Mr. Warfield is that of a 
man who has come up to 
his present high estate 
by dint of hard work and 
stern self-denial. He 
began active life as a 
clerk in a country store, 
and later he was a stu- 
dent of law and a school- 
teacher. He became im- 
mersed, also, early in 
public affairs, and, being 
endowed with the gifts of a leader, went rapidly to the 
front. At twenty-six he was elected register of wills 
of Howard County, Maryland. In 1881 he was elected 
to the Maryland Senate to succeed Mr. Arthur P. 
Gorman, who was chosen United States Senator, and 
continued a member of this body until 1886, serving in 
his last term as its president. From 1886 for four 
years he was surveyor of the port of Baltimore. 
Since 1890, Mr. Warfield has been president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, an in- 
surance enterprise which he originated and which em- 
ploys hundreds of people, and has a capital and sur- 
plus of nearly 
six million dol- 
lars. Mr. War- 
field’s interest 
in this business 
has not, how- 
aver, deterred 
him from perform- 
ing much valuable 
service to the 
community and to 
his party in many 
posts, and an 
enumeration of 
the associations 
and _ enterprises 
with which he has 
been officially con- 
nected would be to 
call the roll of 
nearly all the lead- 
ing undertakings 
of this kind in 
Maryland. Gov- 
ernor Warfield is 
a splendid speci- 
men of physical 
manhood, with 
a genial tem- 
perament and a 
7 winning  person- 
ality. He is believed by many to be the coming man 
of the South. 





PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE, 


The able Boston University educator 
charged with heresy. 





LOUIS ARTHUR COOLIDGE, 


The new president of the famous 
Gridiron Club.—Ciinedinst. 


HON. EDWIN WARFIELD, 


Maryland’s new Governor, the coming man of the 
South.— Blessing & Fenge. 
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Interviewing the King of Sweden 


and Norway 


By Gilson Willets 













WITH THE 


announce- 
ment that 
Crown Prince 
Gustaf, of 
Sweden and 
Norway, would 
visit the United 
States came 
also the news 
Wearing the birthday crown sent lim by the that King Os- 
people of Stockholm.— Zonn, car II., for the 
second time 
last year, was about to retire temporarily as the govern- 
mental head of Sweden and Norway. Such, indeed, was 
the report in Stockholm at the time of my interview with 
the Swedish sovereign. ‘‘The Crown Prince Gustaf 
will again assume the regency of the two kingdorms,’’ 
the report continued, ‘* the King being obliged to with- 
draw for a short time because of poor health,’’ though, 
presumably, not until the return of Crown Prince Gus- 
taf from the United States. The big, handsome, florid- 
faced monarch, at the hour of the audience — two 
o'clock in the afternoon—had just come in from a ride 
on the back of the largest horse in a country of small 
horses, and, still flushed with the exercise, looked the 
picture of anything but poor health, seeming a robust, 
elderly gentleman, who would rejoice at the sound of 
the palace dinner-bell at three, the usual hour for din- 
ing in Scandinavian countries. 

His Majesty’s withdrawal from the government in 
times past has been by the advice of his ministers 
rather than that of his court physician. So this was 
not the first time he had signified his intention of 
handing the reins over to the crown prince, giving 
poor health as a diplomatic excuse, when the real rea- 
son was political. The socialists in the Swedish Diet 
last year wished to enact certain local laws which the 
King would not indorse and which the crown prince 
would not veto. By adopting this course at critical 
times throughout the thirty-one years of his reign this 
peace-loving monarch has never allowed personal 
whim, prejudice, or stubbornness to become the cause 
of prolonging political differences in Sweden or Norway. 

The American minister, William W. Thomas, Jr., 
arranged the audience for me, inviting me to lunch at 
the legation, prepared to go to the palace. ‘* Pre- 
pared ’’ meant ball attire at mid-day. To the palace 
and through its series of magnificent rooms, which are 
second to none in Europe, not even those at Versailles, 
in their decorations and furnishings, I was accom- 
panied by the secretary of legation, who, in a huge 
ante-room, presented me to the chamberlain and left 
me in the latter’s care. ‘‘ His Majesty will be pleased 
to see you at once,’’ said the chamberlain, and ushered 
me into the library in the King’s private apartments. 
The place was overheated and the atmosphere oppress- 
ively close, like all the living rooms in northern 
Europe, where windows are made not to open. By a 
monstrous stove of porcelain tiles stood the tallest of 
the world’s rulers. After the formal bows his Majesty 
shook my hand with a vise-like, magnetic grasp that I 
fancied telegraped as plainly as the English of his less 
personal questions, ‘* Are you a Mason ?”’ 

Age had only added grace to the erect figure of the 
ruler of a number of subjects equal to the population 
of New York State and of a country a trifle larger 
than Texas, who thus greeted me. His hair, like his 
beard, was gray, and was parted on the extreme left 
side ; he had a lofty brow and serious eyes ; ears of re- 
finement, close to his head ; the prominent nose of the 
generous, the mouth of the merciful, the long, strong 
fingers of the pianist, and a mighty breadth of shoulder. 
In physique he was every inch a Viking, even though 
the descendant of a race of small men, the French. 
For Oscar LI. is the grandson of Napoleon’s marshal, 
Bernadotte, who was one of the old nobles of France. 
His Majesty was dressed like any well-bred gentleman, 
displaying no ornament, not even a jewel or a button 
of one of the honorary orders, to indicate his exalted 
rank. He wore a gray tweed suit, with cutaway coat, 
standing-collar, four-in-hand tie, and patent-leather 
boots. His only articles of adornment were a small 
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pearl scarf-pin, a plain seal-ring, and an ordinary . 


watch-chain. For the time being be was simply the 
man of seventy-four ; the father of four princes, only 
one of whom is under forty, and the scholar who 
speaks nine languages and loves more than anything 
else to contribute, from an income of $555,000 a year, 
to the support of exploring and scientific expeditions. 
For the present he wished to know how fared his 
poor people in the far north beyond the railway, 
whence his visitor had just come. There is hardly 
a city in Sweden or Norway which his Majesty, an in- 
defatigable traveler, has not visited. But for some 
years he had not been in the great northland, where 
live thousands of the hardiest, quaintest, and most 
loyal of his subjects and former soldiers and soldiers- 
elect. Hence the King seemed glad to listen to the 
narrative of the four weeks’ journey which I had just 
completed in the isolated provinces bordering the 
Arctic circle, a section of his realm rarelv visited by 


foreigners. In its appointments the room in which 
this interview was held was not unlike the library of 
any modern rich man. We were seated on opposite 
sides of a long, broad table-desk, on which were the 
telephone and a heap of books and periodicals. After 
expressing his astonishment at the continued oppor- 
tunity which the United States offers the poor of the 
world, as shown in the large amounts of money which 
the Swedes and Norwegians in America are constantly 
sending to their poor parents in the home country, his 
Majesty exclaimed, ‘‘ No wonder my people are emi- 
grating to America by thousands.’”’ 

‘*But your American industrial invasion of Eu- 
rope,’’ he continued, “‘has not yet reached Sweden. 
Stockholm is off the main highway of commercial 
progress, as of travel, and we have not had the honor 
of visits from your great business generals. We will 
welcome such invaders, however, with open arms. 
Mine is a country poor in money, and foreign capital 
for the development of its railroads, resources, and 
industries is needed.’’ His Majesty then asked a 
number of questions about our trusts and business 
prosperity, showing his intimate knowledge of Wall 
Street methods and industrial conditions in this coun- 
try, concluding with, ‘‘ And now your Steel Corpora- 
tion has taken one of my best engineers. I wish 
American manufacturers,’’ he added, ‘‘ would come 
here and see what my people have to sell. The United 
States buys some of our raw materials, but not all 
that our resources justify. Meantime my people buy 
American manufactured goods yearly to the value of 
about ten million kroner ($2,800,000).’’ We spoke of 
the problem of labor and its organization. ‘‘ The 
United States, ’’ said his Majesty, ‘‘is the world’s 
centre of adjustment for labor troubles. The stand- 
ard of conditions will be fixed by labor in America, and 
labor in all other countries will rise to it. There is 
little agitation in this field in Sweden and Norway, 
perhaps, because capital here is not so plentiful, and, 
therefore, not so aggressive as in other countries.’’ 

Commissioner Kohlsaat, representing the St. Louis 
world’s fair, was at that time in Stockholm, and the 
Swedish government had not yet accepted his invita- 
tion to take part in the exposition. On this subject 
the King said, ‘*‘ My government has been represented 
at all American fairs. I believe the only impediment 
this time is the unusually high cost of representation. 
In consideration of the great number of Swedes and 
Norwegians~——more than a million-—who have gone to 
America, however, and because of the friendship be- 
tween my government and that of the United States, it 
is proper that we should take part again.’’ I then ven- 
tured the remark that his Majesty’s personal presence 
in America would be cordially welcomed. ‘* Too late,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘I regret that in my earlier life I did not 
grasp the opportunity to see the wonderful new world. 
Now it is impossible. But I might send my youngest 
son, Prince Carl.’’ 

Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘‘ History of New York ’’ was 
one of the volumes which lay at the King’s elbow. 
After mentioning the pleasure derived from reading 
several of the President’s works, his Majesty said, 
**T am sure that the man at the head of the American 
nation represents in himself the highest type of Amer- 
ican man and citizen. When you have your fair at St. 
Louis see that you do not allow him to get shot. Ah, 
that tragedy at Buffalo was too sad! When President 
Roosevelt retires to private life he should make a.tour 
of the world, as General Grant did. For he is a man 
the world abroad wishes to see.’’ 

The hobby of Sweden’s King, as already intimated, 
is geographical exploration and scientific research. 
His active participation in adventures of the kind is 
limited to supplying money for expeditions conducted 
by others. He showed me a tiny model of a balloon 
carrying a car made of gold and precious stones and 
laden with miniature golden instruments. ‘‘ This was 
intended,’’ he said, ‘‘as my Christmas gift to Andrée. 
I have sent many men northward to look for him, but 
the little toy I designed for him still remains unclaimed. 
And over here,’’ added his Majesty, with a show of 
pride, as he crossed the room, “‘is a present from 
Nansen—a diary of his Arctic journey in his own hand- 
writing.’’ 

Not only the voyage of Nansen and the balloon 
enterprise of Andrée were supported by the Swedish 
King with large sums of money, but also the travels 
of Hedin and others in the remote and unexplored re- 
gions of Central Asia. He showed me, too, other 
mementoes, proving that by his aid and encourage- 
ment many students have reached the goal of their 
ambition in scientific discovery. With great interest 
the King stated that he had read the attempts of Amer- 
icans to reach the pole, especially that of Lieutenant 
Peary, and expressed his opinion that the Zeigler-Bald- 
win expedition had failed ‘‘through being over- 
equipped.’’ Then the door opened and there entered 
a lady, unattended, dressed in black silk, with the 
sweetest face imaginable. 

““May I present you to her Majesty,” said the 
King. This was Sophia, Queen of the Swedes and 
Norwegians. She will soon celebrate her wedding’s 














golden anniver- 
sary, and she 
wears the lace 
cap prescribed 
for women who 
are approach- 
ing seventy, 
but she is re- 
markably well 
preserved 
when it is re- 
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Who devotes her life to alleviating human 
membered that suffering Florman. 


she lives in a 
country where the beauty of twenty too frequently 


is withered at thirty. Her Majesty remained in the 
room till the end of the interview, and in her asides 
to the King addressed him as “‘ father’’ or ‘‘dear,’”’ 
quite the same as any housewife between Stockholm 
and Christiania. As she is somewhat of an invalid, 
the Queen takes part in the ceremonies of state only 
with pain. A sufferer herself, she devotes her life 
to alleviating the sufferings of others. After inquir- 
ing about “‘ our people in the up-country,’’ she indicated 
her opinion of the Czar’s attitude toward the Finns by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Poor, poor, Finland !’’ expressed her 
sorrow over hearing that the deafness of Queen Alex- 
andra, of England, was definitely pronounced incur- 
able, and then asked me if I would care to visit her 
hospital in Stockholm. 

**T will arrange it for you,’’ she said, sitting down 
at the telephone and beginning to talk in Swedish to 
some one at the hospital named in her honor, the 
largest institution of the kind in Scandinavia. One in- 
teresting work of art the Queen showed me later was 
a Lutheran Bible written in characters so infinitesimal 
that they could be distinguished only by using a most 
powerful magnifying glass, the whole in a compass so 
small that the shell of a walnut served as a cover. 
According to the statutes, the King must himself be 
an active member of the Lutheran Church. In one 
of the cabinets was a collection of the original manu- 
scripts of Sweden’s foremost musical composers. The 
King himself is a trained musician, his favorite instru- 
ment being the piano. The Queen told me that of 
late years the form of music his Majesty liked best 
was singing—that singing, indeed, might be called a 
national custom—and that on Sundays, when the King 
could get his friends to sing three parts of the grand 
old Lutheran hymns, he enjoyed supplying the bass. 

Oscar II. is more scholar than politician ; not that 
he loves statesmanship less, but that he loves litera- 
ture and science more. He is an accomplished orator, 
and has English, French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and Russian at his command, besides the Swedish and 
Norwegian tongues. He reads the literature of all 
languages that he speaks, and has not forgotten his 
Latin. He seemed proud of many things in that libra- 
ry, and proudest of all of the tawdrily embellished 
certificate of Ph.D. which he received from the univer- 
sity at Lund. Among the periodicals of many coun- 
tries which lay on the desk between us I noticed the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald and one or two 
American magazines. 

““The New York idea of a newspaper,’’ said my 
royal host, ‘“‘is something our Stockholm journalists 
have not yet followed. You entertain, especially in 
your Sunday editions, with pictures and stories. We 
give only the news. I read in American newspapers 
more about the details of the accession of the new 
Kings of England and Spain last year than in the 
English or Spanish newspapers. Our constitution 
provides for more liberty of the press than in any 
European country save France. Yet our papers are 
ever conservative. There appears to be less news of 
interest to American papers coming from Stockholm 
than from any other capital in Europe, and I flatter 
myself it is because we have fewer of the latter-day 
disturbing elements here than elsewhere.’’ 

With all his accomplishments as orator, author, 
musician, linguist, and scientist the Kirg’s only no- 
ticeable vanity has to do with his height, which is six 
feet two and a half inches. On ceremonious occasions, 
when his cocked hat is ornamented with three gigantic 
ostrich plumes, he looks a veritable giant. He likes 
to be the tallest of his court. Once he appointed to 
office under the crown a Norwegian whom he had 
never seen. When his Majesty arrived in Christiania 
he was greeted by one of the few men he had ever 
promoted whose height compelled him to look up. 
That tall functionary was at once given another and 
higher office—far from Christiania. 

I went to that interview armed, as it were, cup-a- 
pie. Never had stranger entered the private apart- 
ments of aking accoutred as I was on that occasion. 
I brought a present for the King. It was an appro- 
priate something from. the northland, something his 
Majesty would accept, and was wrapped in the gaudy 
blue-and-red _ used by the up-country peasants. 
This bundle I carried into the very presence, but I 
had almost to use force to doso. The footman who 
opened Minister Thomas’s carriage door when I started 

Continued on page &. 
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HARVARD STUDENTS PRESENT A FRENCH PLAY IN BRILLIANT STYLE. 
MEMBERS OF THE CERCLE FRANCAISE OF THE UNIVERSITY WHO SHOWED THEMSELVES PROFICIENT ACTORS IN BEAUMARCHAIS'S COMEDY, “ LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE.” 


Left to right: Standing—O. L. Mills, ’o5 ; J. V. Blanchet, ’o05; F. H. Warren, C. H. L. N. Bernard, H. L. C "og; R. M. de Acosta, ’o4 ; A. F. Hurlburt, ’07; L. B. Robinson, ’07. Seated—J. E. Henderson, ’os 
M. Wertheim, ’06; K. H. Gibson, ’04; G. ver »,’07; W. M. Shohl, ’06 
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GREAT HEAP OF CLOTHING AND BAGGAGE OF VICTIMS RECOVERED FROM THE WRECKAGE OF IMPROVISED TELEGRAPH STATION IN THE OPEN AIR, WITH OPERATORS AT WORK AFTER 
THE ILL-FATED TRAIN. THE WRECK. 
MOST TERRIBLE RAILROAD DISASTER OF THE PAST YEAR. 


DUQUESNE LIMITED, ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO LINE, THROWN FROM THE TRACK NEAR CONNELLSVILLE, PENN., ON DECEMBER 23D, BY TIMBER THAT FELL FROM A PRECEDING TRAIN-—SIXTY- 
FOUR PASSENGERS WERE KILLED AND NINE OTHERS BADLY HURT.——-Photographs by R. .J. Sample 











A CERTAIN fearsomely 

respected gentleman 
who writes with yellow ink 
for one of the leading daily 
publications in New York 
alleged dramatic criticisms, 
with a very much rolled 
r-r-r in the crit and a de- 
cided siz in the cism, and 
who uses a nom de plume 
because his real name is 
Cohen, remarked in the 
early part of the year, be- 
cause there was nothing 
more interesting to say, I 
suppose, ‘We are having 
bad weather on the stage 
this season.’’ 

There had been a couple 
of little squalls up to that 
time, including the remark- 
able thunder-storm in Mr. 
Sothern’s production of 
‘*The Proud Prince,’’ but I 
don’t think Cousin Kate had 
yet been driven into matri- 
mony by the drenching rain 
which kept her cooped up 
for an hour at least in a per- 
fect little love of a house with her impudent, charming 
Irishman. Nor had the unwhitewashable Julia added 
more spots to her polka-dotted character by being 
caught out in a sudden summer shower which fell just 
in the nick of time to make everything come her way. 
But there had been enough bad weather to cause re- 
mark ; indeed, the elements have been overworked for 
a long time to help out the poor jaded playwright, and 
even now, although many of the thunder and lightning 
and wind machines and the electric snow-making appa- 
ratus are out on the road, you can get most any kind of 
weather you want to see in New York, from a terrific 
storm at sea in a mild-mannered play like ‘* Babes in 
Toyland,’’ or a belching voleanic display in *‘ Mother 
Goose,’’ down to a gentle summer rain or softly fall- 
ing snow. 

Verily we have no respect for the elements ; but 
did anybody ever dally with them with as great a de- 
gree of temerity as is displayed by Mr. David Belasco ? 
It just seems as if he can’t get along without some 
kind of weather. First, poor Blanche Bates rode to a 
tragic death over passless mountains in a whirling, 
swirling, indescribable simoom of the sandy desert. 
Then Mrs. Carter was driven to a still more tragic end 
through a gently falling snow without seeming to 
notice, poor girl ! that she didn’t even so much as have 
a cloak on—although this .might resolve itself into a 
minor consideration if one were being carried to a 
guillotine. After this Miss Bates went up into the 
clouds—and the dampest clouds imaginable— to meet 
her leading man and float off into eternal clammy happi- 
ness with him. And now those clouds have burst on 
the fortunate head of Miss Henrietta Crosman, who 
as Sweet Kitty Bellairs stands out in the pouring rain 
to wave good-bye to her lover-lad gone to the wars. 
True Sweet Kitty doesn’t get a hair of her pretty head 
wet. She even waves a thin lace scarf right out in 
the deluge without so much as wilting its crispness, 
but the rain is real enough, goodness knows !—so real, in 
fact, that a jocose gentleman beside me at the theatre 
the other evening vowed it affected his rheumatism— 
and that’s carrying realism to extremes rather, isn’t it ? 

Well, leaving the rain-storm out of it altogether, 
Mr. Belasco has made another successful production, 
and hats are off. He doesn’t make many ventures, 
but he makes practically no failures, and this fact nat- 
urally suggests the question, Why do other managers 
who have such a wide experience and are supposed to 
be so great make so many mistakes? Mr. Charles 
Frohman is supposed to be the best theatrical manager 
in the world to-day. Well, maybe he is, but where- 
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THE ELABORATE BALL-ROOM SCENE IN “ SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS.”— Byron. 


fore all this foisting upon a helpless public of plays and 
players without an excuse for their existence? The 
name of Frohman will lose its charm one of these 
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“KITTY BELLAIRS” WATCHING HER SOLDIER SWEETHEART MARCH 
AWAY WITH HIS REGIMENT IN AN EARLY MORNING 
RAIN-STORM.— Byron. 


days if this condition continues. But of course he is 
not to be compared to Mr. Belasco in any way, nor do 
I mean to make such comparison; but speaking of 
theatrical managers and producers one naturally thinks 
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Frohman first because the 
name used to be synony- 
mous with success, and it 
used to be the ambition of 
every stage aspirant in 
America to get in a Froh- 
man company. 

It is now Mr. David Be- 
lasco who stands at the pin- 
nacle of every young ac- 
tor’s ambition, and so far 
he has proved that whoever 
yields himself or herself to 
the control of his master 
hand emerges into brilliant 
success. He is a great 
man, whose personal influ- 
ence upon his players is felt 
by every man and woman in 
his audiences. He has done 
much more than any other 
one man, with one excep- 
tion, perhaps, who j,has 
worked in the American 
theatrical world, and one 
doesn’t hesitate to predict 
that he has yet to reach the 
zenith of his powers. Miss 
Henrietta Crosman has 
come a stormy journey to get to the safe harbor of his 
management. A long, long time ago she made a begin- 
ning of success under Mr. Frohman’s management, but 
for some reason, never satisfactorily explained, it came 
tonothing. She was not able afterward to get any sort 
of an engagement in New York, and since this ex- 
perience is quite unique in theatrical life, it is most in- 
explicable. But she persevered. She went into stock 
work, which means a new role every week, and often 
two performances a day, and she worked season in and 
season out, biding her time and never wavering in her 
ambition to get on Broadway in a play which would 
give her an epportunity to prove her quality. 

The waiting was long, and it must have been dis- 
heartening, but she had the right kind of aspiration 
and the requisite faith in herself, and so when she 
found the play, ‘‘ Mistress Nell,’’ she was willing to 
risk coming into New York without a sow of financial 
backing, with old, bedraggled scenery and costumes and 
a cheap supporting company. She had nerve enough 
to risk everything upon a single throw, and complete 
success was her reward. At least we thought it was 
complete success, and *‘ Mistress Nell ’’ stayed in New 
York just as long as she could find theatre-room. She 
got new dresses, too, and new scenery, and made a 
mint of money. But one play won’t last forever, 
alas ! and a couple of seasons later Miss Crosman was 
looking for another. It would seem that after this 
success some nice, clever playwright could have fitted 
a comedy to her, wouldn’t it? She is so distinctive. 

3ut that was just the trouble ; she was too distinctive. 

She wore doublet and hose so charmingly in ‘* Mis- 
tress Nell’’ that even she thought she must wear 
doublet and hose always, so somebody wrote a play for 
her called ‘‘The Sword of the King,’’ and it wasn’t 
so bad, either, nor yet was it good enough to win the 
golden ducats that rained into the lap of ‘* Mistress 
Nell.’’ Miss Crosman wore knickerbockers just as 
charmingly. She was just as vivacious and lovable, 
but she was merely playing an inadequate imitation of 
Mistress Nell, and the public had seen all it wanted 
of that delightful person. Then came the production 
of ‘‘As You Like It,’’ with Mistress Nell rechrist- 
ened Rosalind. It was a beautiful production and a 
splendid performance, but it was_ still Mistress 
Nell, and that young person’s bank account was 
being rapidly dissipated for her own extravagant and 
unnecessary maintenance, while Miss Crosman was 
rapidly losing the ground she had so laboriously and 
heroically gained in the public estimation. One more 

Continued on page &, 
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GOVERNOR JAMES WAH-SAH-SHE- 
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GRAND COUNCIL OF FULL-BLOODS AND MIXED-BLOODS EARNESTLY DISCUSSING THE LAND-ALLOTMENT QUESTION. 


Red Men To Cede 1,200,000 Acres of Land. 


HE OSAGE Indians, once the most powerful tribe 
in the Mississippi valley, and now possessed of 
greater wealth per capita than any other people, have 
agreed in council to allot their lands and to divide their 
moneys among the individual members of the tribe. 
For nearly a third of a century the Osages have lived 
in their present reservation in northeastern Oklahoma, 
resisting every overture of civilization, holding fast to 
the traditions and superstitions of their ancestors, and 
immeasurably proud of the fact that they are Osages, 
the favorite children of the Great Spirit. 

At this time there are 1,868 names on the tribal 
rolls, of which 846 represent full-bloods and 1,022 
mixed-bloods. The mixed-blood usually is nothing 
more nor less than a white person with Indian blood 
in his veins. The greater the amount of Indian blood, 
the more strongly the individual inclines toward the 
full-blood in his sympathies, and because of this the 
full-blood element, though actually in the minority, 
can control a majority of the tribal vote. Many of 
the mixed-bloods are Indians for revenue only. Fre- 
quently their wives and daughters are highly educated, 
dress in the latest fashion, and look upon the full- 
blood with curiosity. The full-blood holds the mixed- 
blood in supreme contempt, suspects his integrity, and 
says regretfully that he reared the mixed-blood as an 
orphan asylum would a foundling. 

The Osage reservation contains 1,466,146 acres, of 
which sixty per cent. is well adapted to agriculture. 
More than half the reservation, including the broken 
and unavailable land in the eastern portion, has vast 
resources of oil and natural gas, now developing, with 
the promise of becoming one of the richest oil and gas 
regions in the West. The Osages have more than 
eight million dollars on deposit in the national treasury 
in Washington, drawing interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum and yielding an annuity of $415,- 
553.52. Their income from pasture rentals amounts 
to $165,000 a year. Funds now in litigation, with fa- 
vorable decisions, will increase their cash assets to 
more than nine million dollars. In money and land 
each Osage now is worth about twelve thousand dollars. 
Should the oil and gas resources yield according to 
expectations this sum may be multiplied four or five 
times. 


There are substantial reasons for the pride and 
arrogance of the Osage. He has lived in comparative 
luxury for nearly a quarter of a century, and has 
grown imperious. Large in stature, majestic in bear- 
ing, and possessed of great physical strength, he walks 
the earth in a lordly way. Long Stick, an Osage run- 
ner, often carried mail from Osage Mission, Kan., to 
Fort Scott and return, a distance of 160 miles, in 
forty-eight hours. There are finer reasons for pride 
among the head men of the Osages. They are de- 
scendants of a long line of hereditary chieftains, and 
the blood of this barbaric nobility has manifested 
itself for generations in men of distinguished intellect 
and moral character. Members of the White Hair 
family, for instance, are as proud of their lineage as a 
Montmorency. 

Strategy and diplomacy were essential in bringing 
the Osages where they were willing to segregate their 
property and ultimately dissolve their tribal govern- 
ment. Three years ago a majority was radically op- 
posed to any change. O. A. Mitscher, civilian, living 
in Oklahoma, was appointed agent for the Osages. 
Without congressional authority, but with the tacit 
approval of the Indian department, he undertook the 
task of leading the Osages step by step to the point of 
consenting to allotment. He carefully avoided the 
use of the word “‘allotment,’’ which the Osages re- 
garded as equivalent to a scheme to steal their land. 
Instead, the Osage was told that if he would designate 
160 acres as his home he would be protected in its 
control and permitted to lease it for agricultural pur- 
poses and enjoy its earnings. One by one the Osages 
came in and selected their homesteads, till more than 
a majority of the tribe had been won to progress. 
This majority was necessary before the tribe could 
treat for allotment. 

James Bigheart, the present governor or head chief 
of the tribe, had exerted a powerful influence by de- 
claring in favor of allotment. Only a few years ago 
he was violently opposed to it. Bigheart claims to be 
a full-blood Osage, but persons familiar with his his- 
tory declare that he is part Delaware. This, how- 
ever, has not lessened his influence. His capacity for in- 
trigue, his skillful diplomacy, his courage in the face 
of obstacles, and his remarkable control of his tribes. 


men do not belie his Delaware blood. Bigheart is a 
sinewy man, without the characteristic obesity of the 
Osages, and in appearance suggests a Japanese rather 
than an Indian. He speaks English, but at the sacri- 
fice of good diction. He abandoned the Indian costume 
long ago, save when he joins in a dance given for the 
entertainment of visiting Osages. He is an inveterate 
smoker of cigars. 

Bigheart decided that inasmuch as the Osages 
would be gathered at Pawhuska early in December to 
draw their annuities, the time would be propitious for 
submitting the allotment question, and he called a 
general council to be held December 3d. The occa- 
sion was historic for the Osages. The first meeting, 
attended by both full-bloods and mixed-bloods, was 
held in the old Osage council-house, which resembled 
a sun-dance lodge. The circular structure was about 
sixty feet in diameter, with an opening in the roof 
about thirty feet across. Blankets were spread on 
the ground, and full-bloods and mixed-bloods alike sat 
down to participate in the deliberations. Among them 
was Wah-sah-she-wah-tain-kah, ‘‘The Brave Osage,’’ 
who brought the last scalp of an enemy to the reser- 
vation, in 1874, having slain a Wichita chief in single 
combat. 

The principal full-bloods present were the head men 
of the seventeen Osage bands. All were gay in bright 
blankets, beaded moccasins, and brass ear-rings. Their 
faces were smeared with vermilion, and their heads 
shaved till there was left only a mane-like crest, from 
which dangled a plaited sca!p-lock. Governor Bigheart 
told the council that two propositions were to be con- 
sidered : first, allotment, and, second, the making of 
the treaty ceding the surplus lands to the United States 
government. He proposed that a commission ap- 
pointed by himself for the regular transaction of 
tribal business should go to Washington, with himself 
as chairman, and prepare the treaty. This commission 
was composed almost wholly of full-bloods, and the 
mixed-bloods, who had many schemes to perfect, 
feared that they would be defeated should they be in- 
trusted to a full-blood delegation in Washington, and 
demanded that the treaty be made on the reservation. 
The full-bloods, who do not permit their women to in- 

Continued on page 21. 





HE CONFERENCE at Vienna, Sep- 
tember 7th, the peace congress at 
Rouen, September 13th, the Interna- 
tional Law Association at Antwerp, and 
the French and English treaty of October 
are alone enough to distinguish the year 1903 in the his- 
tory of arbitration. The actual work of The Hague tri- 
bunal is even more important. Men believe in what they 
see and hear. They speak contemptuously of theory, 
perhaps, but they bow before one accomplished fact. 
Mr. Carnegie’s great Palace of Peace, for which he 
has provided so amply at The Hague, will be of value 
more than can be stated. For it is fair to say that 
here will be the Mecca to which the world will look as 
the central shrine of international justice. The Ve..- 
ezuelan case was submjtted to the tribunal on the first 
of October. The judges selected from the whole list 
were Count Mouravieff, Frederic de Martens (the 
chief justice of Christendom), Professor Lammasch, of 
Austria. The parties in controversy were Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Venezuela, and the United States. The 
United States was represented by William L. Penfield, 
Wayne MacVeagh, and Herbert W. Bowen. 
Here is something practical. This is not *‘ swinging 
on rainbows.’’ The men most eager about money and 








Interviewing the King of 
Sweden and Norway. 


Continued from page 4, 


for the palace looked at the bundle with horrified face, 
and pleaded with me to leave it behind. At the por- 
tals of the King’s residence two footmen and four 
guards displayed an anxious willingness to bear my 
burden. In the corridors and ante-chamber all sorts of 
underlings, pages, and soldiers looked suspiciously at 
my lurid package, one suggesting with increasing di- 
rectness that I intrust it to an attendant. 

‘* They think it may be an infernal anarchistic ma- 
chine,’’ said my escort, the secretary of legation. 
‘* Besides, no one desiring an audience ever carries a 
bundle into the palace. Presents are delivered by 
servants.’’ Under my arm, indeed, was more than a 
single weapon of destruction. That bundle contained 
a dozen of such weapons—twelve Swedish and Nor- 
wegian knives, all so beautifully carved, hilt and 
blade, by the hand of the humble that they were ac- 
counted extraordinary and a worthy present for the 
sovereign of the subjects who made them, even by the 
commissioner of home industries, who had obtained 
them for me for a song. When I exhibited the knives 
to his Majesty, begged him to accept them, and told of 
the distress the bundle had evoked among his retinue 
and servants, he gave vent to a human, hearty laugh 

the laugh of a monarch secure in the belief that he 
can walk abroad without an escort at any time, any- 
where, in perfect safety. 

At the leave-taking his Majesty said, ‘‘I want 
the Swedes and Norwegians in the United States to 
know that I am deeply thankful to them for the help 
they sent this year, during the shortage of food follow- 
ing the destruction of crops, to my people in the north- 
ern provinces. The amount of money they forwarded 
to my relief committee was very surprising. It was 
evidence of a commendable thrift, and a substantial 
token of the love they still bear the old people at 
home. On my birthday, too, I received from those in 
America pleasing assurances of their affection, and I 
wish in every possible way to convey to them my 
heartfelt gratitude.’”’ 

Such was the interview with the monarch at whose 
court all differences—racial, social, and political—be- 
tween Swedes and Norwegians are strictly put aside, 
and who, it was said, was now again to relinquish the 
reins of government, vacate his throne of silver, and 
appoint the crown prince to the regency, *‘ tempora- 
rily, because of his Majesty’s poor health.’’ 


A Three-million-dollar Soldiers’ Home. 


HE UNITED STATES government is the only one 
which builds and maintains homes for its disabled 
volunteer soldiers. Eight of these homes have been 
erected respectively at Togus, Me., Hampton, Va., 
Dayton, O., Marion, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., Sawtelle, Cal., and Danville, Ill. These 
homes have a capacity of 25,000 inmates, which is sev- 
eral thousand less than the number who are entitled 
to admission under the laws governing the homes for 
disabled volunteer soldiers. Colonel Walter Preston 
Brownlow, representing the First Congressional District 
of Tennessee (which, although situated in the heart of 
the old Confederacy, furnished nearly 30,000 soldiers 
to the Federal army), seeing the great necessity for 
more accommodations, introduced and had passed in 
the Fifty-sixth Congress a bill appropriating $1,800,- 
000 for the building of a home to be known as ‘‘ The 
Mountain Branch Soldiers’ Home,’’ and located at 
Johnson City, Tenn. With Colonel Brownlow at the 
head of this movement, four hundred and fifty acres 
of land were purchased at a cost of $27,000, the plans 
of J. H. Freelander, a New York architect, were 
adopted, and work began. 
For eighteen months one thousand men, under the 
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skillful management of Mr. $8. J. Parduo, general 
superintendent for Mr. John G. Unkefer, of Minevah, 
O., whose contract amounted to over $1,200,000, have 
been at work, and the illustrations herewith show the 
progress made. The accommodations of the new home 
when completed will be for 3,500 inmates. A limited 
number have been admitted since October 15th, 1903, 
owing to the extreme demand, and as the work advances 
more will be cared for. The total’cost of the home 
complete will be $3,000,000, and it will comprise many 
buildings, among which are: Eight barracks, mess- 
hall, hospital group of four ward buildings and sur- 
geon’s quarters, administration building, power-house, 
laundry, store, five buildings for officers’ and nurses’ 
quarters, national board hall, chapel, three lodges, 
several stables, conservatory and opera house, band- 
stand, and morgue. Mr. Carnegie has presented the 
home with $25,000 for a library. This is the only 
donation of the kind he has ever made free from re- 
strictions. Aside from the contract for buildings and 
equipments, the grading, landscape gardening, walks, 
botanical display, and fountains will cost $250,000, and 
these together with the beautiful architecture and the 
picturesqueness of the locality will make this the grand- 
est home on the American continent. 

Regarding the locality the report of the Committee 
on Military Affairs to Congress of February, 1900, said : 
‘Johnson City is a town of about 8,000 inhabitants. 
Four railroads enter it, of which it is the terminus of 
three. It has excellent water-works, electric-light 
and railroad plants. The town is beautifully situated, 
abundantly supplied with free, flowing springs. It is 
situated twenty-three miles west of Bristol and 107 
east of Knoxville. On the east and south, twenty odd 
miles away, lies, with a southwest trend, the great Una- 
ka range of the Appalachian chain of mountains, which 
rise in places to a height of over six thousand feet. 
Between these and the town rise isolated peaks and 
domes interspersed with ravines, creeks, rivers, coves, 
and beautiful valleys; the entire region being the 
most romantic, picturesque, and beautiful on the con- 
tinent. On the north and west, with a mean elevation 
of about two thousand feet, lies the great body of the 
Cumberland plateau. The country intervening is of 
general uniform surface, but it is cut up with numer- 
ous high ridges extending northeast and southwest, 
broken here and there by gaps and dotted with knobs. 
These ranges are encircled with valleys, through 
which flow numerous clear streams, irrigating and en- 
riching the valleys and affording incalculable water 
power for propelling machinery. 

*“‘ The climate is all that can be desired. Maintain- 
ing a mean elevation of about eighteen hundred feet 
above sea level, the temperature of the valley is in 
summer modified by the bounding mountain ranges, so 
that the heat rarely reaches ninety degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the same conditions protect from the extreme 
cold of winter, the degree of cold rarely falling to 
zero, and then but for a few hours. The mean annual 
temperature for the summer is seventy-five degrees, 
and for the winter forty. The soil produces all crops 
known to the temperate zone, while of fruits there is 
the greatest abundance, and the forests produce woods 
of commercial value. The healthfulness of the cli- 
mate and agreeableness of the country have made it a 
winter resort for those of higher latitude and a summer 
resort for those of more southern States. The loca- 
tion, climate, and a population which is industrious and 
moral ; the progressive and patriotic instincts of the 
people, with their high-toned hospitality, all commend 
the section as the best anywhere to be found.”’ 

EARLE HARRISON. 
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smoke and dust—the devotees of ashes 
begin to read stateinents with regard to 
it. One finds in his newspaper the state- 
ment that the arbitration will not cost 
poor Venezuela ten thousand dollars. 
Compare this with one show of “* actual warfare.’’ This 
is a very Philistine view indeed. But, as all men of 
sense know, war is destructive to the civilization of the 
nations of the world, and, first of all, to the world’s 
commerce. Why, then, do the business men of Amer- 
ica look with so little interest on international justice, 
while the business men of England and the continent 
appear publicly with the most generous contributions 
and the most zealous public appeals ? Mr. Balfour or 
Lord Salisbury would not have given their cordial as- 
sent to disarmament unless the bankers of the world 
had been behind them. Why do not our leaders of 
affuirs show a similar interest ? 

The late Mr. Dodge and his immediate friend called 
together the arbitration congress of 1896 at Washing- 
ton, with members from forty-five States. It ex- 
pressed itself. And there was no Venezuelan war. 
That is what happens when men of affairs are willing 
to say in public that they know that international jus- 
tice can be maintained by other methods than those of 
war. 








Belasco as a Rain- 
and Money-maker. 


Continued from page 6. 


variety of Mistress Nell would have ruined her utterly, 
but Mr. Belasco had a play up his magician’s sleeve 
with which to rescue her from oblivion, and the grati- 
fying result we all know. We expected him to pilot 
her to success, but who would have imagined that he 
could make her former triumph, which seemed so bril- 
liant, pale into a mere suggestion of possibilities ? 

But that is just what he has done. As Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs she runs a gamut of powers that her 
warmest admirers could never have suspected her of 
possesssing. It is really remarkable. She displays 
the most astonishing development for a woman of her 
age and professional experience, and considering all 
things one can only believe that she has grown prodi- 
giously under the master hand of David Belasco. And, 
by the way, Sweet Kitty Bellairs is a leisurely sort 
of a person when the curtain is down. While it is 
up she is lively enough, goodness knows! One would 
hardly think she could move lazily or listlessly under 
compulsion. She is all perkiness and polka time. But 
while the curtain is down ! —well, here is subject mat- 
ter for the paragrapher, and a question to present to 
Mr. David Belasco. Why are the waits so long at the 
Belasco Theatre? Think you the public likes it? Is 
it just by way of being “‘swell’’? Is it to give the 
Belasco a special drawing-room, leisurely, languid 
air? Or is it because the scenes are difficult to handle ? 
That can hardly be. 

There is not a scene in New York—and there are 
heavy ones sometimes—that requires twenty minutes 
for the shifting. Think you the public likes to sit ina 
theatre, where there isn’t room to stretch one’s legs 
or get the crimp out of one’s back, and listen for over 
three-quarters of an hour to the dismal din of an or- 
chestra playing ‘‘incidental music’’? Any way, no 
play should run later than eleven o’clock. New York 
is pretty big, and some of us live in Harlem and even 
up in the Bronx. A few of us come over from Jersey 
City and Newark and Hoboken, and even from Brook- 
lyn, and we have to get home in time to get up in the 
morning—and the rapid transit! Well, that is not to 
be discussed. Now, Mr. Belasco, and the other people 
whose automobiles call for them ‘‘after the show,’’ 
all live around in the Central Park district of New 
York, probably where rents are high, and it doesn’t 
matter to them what time they get home. But the 
‘common people’’ are the ones to be considered in 
all matters of this kind, and for their sakes all plays 
should close somewhere near eleven o’clock. Any way, 
there is nothing so exasperating as a long wait during 
a play in which one is really interested, and so we 
wish “‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs’’ would step a bit live- 
lier between the acts and let us out fifteen minutes 
earlier. 

s 7 


Trades for Clergymen. 


QNE CANNOT question the practical good sense of 

the advice given to candidates for the ministry 
by a prominent Philadelphia clergyman in urging them 
to learn some trade either before or after their ordina- 
tion. He has examined the statistics of the various 
Protestant denominations, and has been appalled by 
the number of ministers who are without a charge. 
He thinks that a trade would be a good thing to fall 
back on in such cases, besides standing the preacher 
in good stead in many ways while still in the pulpit. 
The advice is applicable to men entering almost any of 
the learned professions, but particularly so to clergy- 
men, who run greater risks apparently than any class 
of professionals of being “‘ laid off’’ from their regu- 
lar line of work. Most of the large denominations 
have a fund to provide for their superannuated clergy, 
but the stipends awarded are usually too meagre to do 
more than pay for the barest necessities of life. 
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HOSPITAL GROUP OF BUILDINGS, WITH A 
CAPACITY OF 1,500 PATIENTS, 
AND COSTING $325,000. 











GROUP OF OLD SOLDIERS, THE FIRST TO 
ENTER THE NEW HOME. 
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CONGRESSMAN Qe oe BROWNLOW, 
WHO SECURED THE BIG AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR THE HOME. 
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ONE OF THE ROOMY AND CHEERFUL HOS- 
PITAL WARDS, CAPTAIN RICHARDS (IN 
CENTRE) IN CHARGE. 
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COLONEL J P. SMITH, GOVEKNOR OF THE HUME, AND HIS STAFF. 


Left to right : Colonel Smith ; Major Paul E. Divine, treasurer ; Major J. Z. Powell, chief surgeon; ONE OF THE EIGHT BARRACKS, ALL OF WHICH WILL COST $585,000, AND WILL 
Captain W, +. F. Milbourn, quartermaster ; Captain C. W. Weareorth, adjutant ; Y 


Rev. cs A. Rubb, chapl Ain; Major F. P. Robinson, assistant surgeon, i ACCOMMODATE 8,500 INMATES. 























BIRD'’S-EYE VIEW OF THE HOME. AT LEPT ARE THE BARRACKS, MESS-HALL, FOUNDATION FOR ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, AND POWER-HOUSE. AT RIGHT, GROUP OF HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 
AND BRANCH OF RAILROAD ENTERING GROUNDS. 





COSTLIEST DISABLED-SOLDIERS’ HOME IN THE WORLD. 
THE FINE NEW $3,000,000 RETREAT FOR UNCLE SAM’S VETERANS AT JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Photographs Ay hiarh Harrison See opposile page 











YOU pass through the streets of Rhinebeck, on 
the Hudson River, there comes to your nostrils 


AS 


now and then the merest breath of the fragrance of 


violets. It is scarcely more than a suggestion, and it 
is the only sign at first that this quaint little ‘‘ up- 
State’’ village of New York is the centre of the 
largest violet-producing district in America. After 
you have turned off from either of the main thorough- 
fares (there are two, viz., Main Street and Market 
Street) you will observe an unusual number of green- 
houses, and if you walk a few blocks north of the 
“* free school ’’ you will find yourself in an apparently 
boundless field of low, long, glass-covered hot-houses, 
and then you begin to realize that the situation is 
unique. 

Practically all of the violets that are in the great 
New York market, as well as the other large cities of 
the State, are grown within an area of about twenty- 
five square miles in Dutchess County, and near the 
Hudson River. Farmers and townspeople alike are 
engaged in their propagation, so that the industry 
employs hundreds of people and involves an invest- 
ment of probably more than half a million dollars. 
This year it is estimated that about one hundred mil- 
lion violets wiii be shipped out of Rhinebeck, most of 
them going to the metropolis. 

It is only recently that this town has become thus 
distinguished. Within the last five years, and par- 
ticularly the last two, the production of violets has 
rapidly increased, until now there are about two hun- 
dred separate greenhouses in and about Rhinebeck. 
Last year about sixty new houses were built. It is 
said that twenty more are planned for construction 
next spring if the business this winter is found to be 
as profitable as it has been in the past. But it is 
whispered by the wise ones in the violet country that 
the people in Rhinebeck have gone violet mad ; that 
the thing will be overdone, and what have formerly 
been rich profits will be cut down to bare living ex- 
penses. For, as they tell you there, nearly every one 
has gone into violet growing. As one who lived in 
Rhinebeck said, ‘‘Our town is glaring with glass.”’ 
Greenhouses sprung up in back-yards, in alleys, and 
at the most unexpected places. ‘‘ Almost anybody,’’ 
said a citizen, “‘ who could raise a thousand dollars to 
put up a hundred-foot house has gone into the violet 
business.’’ The glass houses rose like mushrooms in the 
outskirts of the village. They surrounded the public 
baseball ground. And here was a disastrous situa- 
tion. Long “‘flies’’ or ‘‘wild throws ”’ in any hotly- 
contested baseball game were certain to break the 
glass of somebody’s greenhouse, so the baseball 
players were forced to hold their match contests at 
the race track, further from the centre of town. 

Even the nomenclature of the district has been 
changed by the broadening of the violet industry. The 
street on which the greatest number of violet-houses 
are built is ‘‘ Violet Avenue.’’ The violet-growing 
region a mile from town is “‘ Violet Hill’’; and the 
road which leads to it is ‘‘ Violet Road.’’ 

In a few years substantial fortunes have been made 
in the production of these gentle flowers for market. 
This man is pointed out as having made $20,000 in 
eight years. That man is said to have saved $15,000 
in a short time; and these profits are greater than 
those of blacksmithing or teaching school or the grocery 
business. So the blacksmith of Rhinebeck left his 
forge, built a greenhouse and became a violet grower 

a radical change in occupation. One of those who 
has recently become a violet man is a school teacher ; 
another was a grocer ; another was a brewer ; another 
was a butcher ; another a street sprinkler. And after 
he has closed his doors at midnight one of the saloon- 
keepers of Rhinebeck goes, before retiring, to his vio- 
let-house to see that the temperature is as it should be 
and that the violets are undisturbed. I told the stage- 
driver who met the train (Rhinebeck is off the rail- 
road) that I wanted to go to the violet district. 

“*T’ll take you,’’ he said in a sprightly way ; ‘‘ I’m 
in the violet business myself !’’ 

Farmers have abandoned other pursuits of the farm, 
devoting their extra time to their greenhouses. The 
landscape is dotted with these structures of glass. 
From an elevation affording a view of a mile or two in 
various directions, one would see probably a dozen 
violet-houses—white spots reflecting light in the green- 
ish-brown of the fields. 

Perhaps you will wonder at once, as I did, why the 
industry of raising these particular flowers should be 
centred, as it is, in this particular and limited locality. 
And, although I made inquiries, I found no satisfactory 
explanation. The reason given was always the same 
vague one, that there seemed to be something in the 
soil or air, or both, in this small region that produced 
larger and finer violets than can be raised elsewhere. 
For the violet, it seems, is a very sensitive little plant, 
and the flowers readily deteriorate, losing their size and 
fragrance. Once the florists of Long Island supplied 
the New York market. Then, for some unknown 
or indefinite reason, the violet growers there were un- 
able to produce flowers that reached the standard which 
they themselves had established. After that the in- 
dustry blossomed in Hoboken, N. J. It flourished there 
for a space, and faded ; and Poughkeepsie became the 
violet-growing spot of New York State. Gradually 
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the Poughkeepsie growers realized that their su- 
premacy was going from them, and Rhinebeck, ninety 
miles from New York City, assumed sway. 

The general methods of the industry are simple. 
The plants are raised in the usual glass-roofed green- 
houses, the flowers blooming from October to May. 
The blossoms are picked, packed in boxes by the 
growers, and carried to the express office at Rhine- 
beck. From there the boxes are taken in a wagon to 
Rhinecliff, about three miles away and on the New 
York Central Railroad. From Rhinecliff the flowers 
are shipped by express to New York and the other 
cities. But the details of the business demand care 
and labor. 

Inasmuch as the raising of violets is the prevailing 
occupation in Rhinebeck, and the refining influence of 
all flowers is generally recognized, one looks for the 
effect on the life or habits of the people of the violet 
country. But the flowers have wrought no moral or 
social change in Rhinebeck. The only fact at all un- 
usual and apparent to the observer is that no one in 
the town is ever adorned with a violet bouquet. And 
to my inquiry for the reason for this the answer was 
given: 

**Oh, I’m just sick of seeing violets.’’ 

The enchanting strain of music soon loses its charm 
to the child to whom it is given as a piano exercise. 
The gem of literature has no lustre for those in the 
rhetoric class. And so the man who must make his 
living out of violets is not softened by their beauty or 
delighted by their fragrance. Instead he is wondering 
how soon he can be rid of the green flies, or the black 
flies, or the little red spiders that are destroying his 
plants, or whether or not the ‘‘spot’’ is going to 
spread. When we who contrive a living in other ways 
step into the balmy, redolent atmosphere of a violet 
house, looking down the long, narrow, glass-covered 
lanes at the green carpet of the thousands of quaint 
blue-blossomed plants, we are certain to be delighted 
and somewhat awed. We are very cautious in our 
movements lest we injure some of the plants, and we 
dare not touch the flowers, fearing that we might in 
our rudeness hurt them. Then walks in the propri- 
etor. He is probably a big, rough man, with slouch 
clothes, and he thrusts his big fingers among the 
plants, pawing the earth about without fear or hesita- 
tion. To him the violets have one interest alone, and 
that is strictly their commercial value. At least, that 
is the way it seemed to me. 

Labor is scarce in Rhinebeck. The violet growers 
demand constant help. Young men, as well as young 
women, are engaged in the greenhouses, and the par- 
ticular work of the women is picking and arranging 
the flowers in clusters. But in describing the various 
processes in the progress of the violet from the ground 
to “‘my lady’s’’ belt, I had best begin at the begin- 
ning. Just as the plants cease blooming in the spring 
they produce runners like those which are a part of 
the strawberry plant. These runners are cut off by 
the grower and planted in sand ; and that is the begin- 
ning of the new plant. The new violets grow all sum- 
mer in the sand boxes, and in the fall they are trans- 
planted to the greenhouses. These have been made 
ready with great care. Every year the beds in the 
greenhouses are filled with fresh earth. The old earth 
with the old plants in it is hauled away to make ready 
for the new crop. Those who have greenhouses in 
town must buy their soil from the farmers, paying 
seventy-five cents a wagon-load. This earth is en- 
riched with manure, which is bought in New York 
City, shipped to Rhinebeck by the carload, and which 
costs the violet grower, including freight, two dollars 
a ton. So that to replenish the beds of the green- 
houses each year costs a hundred dollars or so. 

When the new soil under the glass is ready, the 
violet plants are set out in it about nine inches apart. 
At first they need large quantities of water. The beds 
are flooded once or twice a week. The buds and blos- 
soms soon appear, and each healthy plant continues 
giving its flowers until spring. The average number 
of blossoms on each plant from fall to the spring fol- 
lowing is about seventy. The greenhouses are twenty 
or twenty-four feet wide, and 100, 150, or 200 feet 
long. Some of them contain 8,000 plants. 

The violet’s enemies soon appear. The flies and the 
spiders are very small, but persistent. The “‘flies’’ 
are like small plant lice. They multiply rapidly and at- 
tack leaves and stems, soon killing the plant. When 
the insects come (from no one knows where) the 
violet grower must ‘“‘gas’’ his house. Usually a 
chlorine gas is generated in the greenhouse, but it 
must be used very carefully. If too dense, it will de- 
stroy the plants. If not dense enough, the insects will 
survive it. So the violet man must exercise great 
caution. A common misfortune of the violet grower is 
to have a greenhouse ‘‘ burnt out ’’—when he used gas 
that was toostrong. This does not mean, necessarily, 
that the plants are killed, but that they are stunted, 
and the flowers are faded and lose their fragrance. 

Another important consideration is temperature. 
During the day the air in the greenhouse should be 
kept at about fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit ; at night it 
may be permitted to cool ten degrees. A furnace 
under the greenhouse heats water which is sent through 
pipes to all parts of the structure, heating without dry- 
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ing the air. The winters are cold at Rhinebeck, and 
the winds are bitter. The violet man must keep close 
watch of his charges on winter nights lest they freeze, 
and he must shovel plenty of coal into his red furnaces. 
Violets must be shielded from the brightest sunlight. 
The glass over them is always covered with a thin coat 
of whitewash. 

Every morning, usually, the violets are picked. 
This is done before nine o’clock, and as they are gath- 
ered they are arranged in bunches just as you would 
arrange them if you picked them in the fields—only 
the bunches of the violet grower always contain fifty 
blossoms exactly, or sometimes 100; and these larger 
bunches are called ‘‘extras.’’ A border of leaves is 
arranged around the flowers—this is girls’ work—and 
each bunch is tied with violet-colored twine. Then 
the flowers stand for two hours in cold water to freshen 
them. After that they are packed in boxes, sur- 
rounded by four or five thicknesses of oil-paper ; and 
the violet grower carries his day’s product to the ex- 
press company’s office. The express receipts at Rhine- 
beck for violets alone amount in a year to $7,000— 
which suggests the volume of the business. The 
12:21 p. M. train from Rhinecliff carries the violets to 
New York City, arriving about 3:30 P. M. 

The boxes are delivered by the express company to 
the wholesale dealers, most of whom are in Twenty- 
eighth and Twenty-ninth streets, in the block between 
sroadway and Sixth Avenue. The next morning the 
florists all over the city have fresh violets. The price 
to the grower varies widely-—from fifteen cents to 
several dollars a hundred—depending on the quality of 
the flowers and the demand for them. At the holidays 
and at Easter the greatest number are shipped to 
town and the prices are highest. The wholesaler 
makes a profit of about fifteen per cent. in his trans- 
actions. Can you tell me what the retailer makes ? 

we a 


Germany’s “Invasion” of Brazil. 


HANCELLOR VON BUELOW is quoted as de- 
claring, in an interview with the Berlin corre- 
spondent of a Brazilian newspaper, that it is not true 
that Germany is promoting emigration to Brazil in 
order to create a German imperial movement in that 
country. In point of fact, the chancellor says, Ger- 
many is not promoting any emigration, since the needs 
of the army and of agriculture forbid such a course. 
Whether the German government has been back of the 
movement or not, it is certainly true that a number of 
societies exist in Germany having for their object the 
settlement of lands in Brazil and other parts of South 
America with laborers, tradesmen, and small farmers 
from the fatherland. Among these are the Hansa 
Company, with its headquarters in Hamburg, by whom 
a colony of 30,000 German-speaking people has been 
founded in the Brazilian state of Santa Catharina, and 
the colonization enterprise of Dr. Hermann Meyer, 
which includes the colony of New Wiirttemberg, in the 
municipality of Cruz Alta,and the colonies of Xingu, Boi 
Preto, and Guarita, in the municipality of Palmeira 
tut from information furnished from German sources, 
it seems clear enough that the fears entertained in this 
country of a German ‘“‘invasion’’ of South America 
are quite unfounded, so far at least as Brazil is con- 
cerned, for the colonization societies mentioned and 
others besides, are reported as unsuccessful, while sev- 
eral are near the verge of bankruptcy. The smallness 
of immigration for the past twenty years results, as 
it appears, from the withdrawal by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment of its offer of free transportation to immi- 
grants from Europe, a system which enabled even 
destitute families formerly to settle in Brazil and ac- 
quire real estate on credit. The former emigration 
from Germany, arnounting to as much as 5,000 persons 
in a single year, consisted chiefly of such destitute 
families whose success in the Brazilian colonies was 
dependent upon the assistance granted to them by the 
state. So soon, however, as the offer of free trans- 
portation was withdrawn, the immigration of destitute 
and half-destitute families ceased and, as this was the 
only class which had been interested in the movement, 
German emigration to southern Brazil at once de- 
creased to its present limits, which are so unsatis- 
factory to the colonization societies. 





Summer Weariness. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves the languor, exhaustion, and nervousness of 
summer. It strengthens and invigorates permanently. 
a a 


The Perfection 


of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is Bor-' 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is always 
available for every use to which raw milk or cream is 
devoted, and is far superior to the average quality of 
either. Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


se » 
RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itseif in car- 


fare saved. It saves time, too. Low rates. Efficient 
service. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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EIGHT THOUSAND PLANTS UNDER ONE ROOF IN A VIOLET- = WATERING THE GROWING PLANTS WITH A LONG HOSE 
HOUSE 200 FEET LONG. | AND PIPE. 


VIOLET PICKERS AT WORK AT NINE O'CLOCK IN THE i (/ N BUNCHES FOR 
MORNING. C (( , SD SHIPMENT. 


TWENTY-FOUR HUNDRED VIOLETS, IN BUNCHES OF FIFTY, PACKED IN SEVEN LOADING BOXES FILLED WITH FLOWERS ON THE EXPRESS WAGON FOR A 
“LAYERS OF PAPER. TRIP TO THE RAILKOAD. 


FORTUNES IN VIOLET CULTURE—FLOWERS BY THE MILLION. 


A LITTLE HUDSON-RIVER TOWN SUPPLIES THE MARKETS OF THE METROPOLIS WITH THE PRETTY FLOWER. 
Photosraphs Ay our staff photographer, T. C. Muller. See opposile page. 
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TAGGED IMMIGRANTS AT LF 


ELLIS ISLAND ABOUT TO O ) 
START FOR THE CITY IN pep FOR- THEIR 
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CHARGE OF THE SOCIETY S AGENT. z opr Bans sorHER DROWNED 
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GROUP OF PRO- 
TECTED 
IMMIGRANTS 

AT ELLIS 
ISLAND 
BOARDING THE 
FERRY-BOAT FOR 
THE CITY. 


ELLIS ISLAND, THE WORLD'S GREATEST IMMBTION STATION, 








THE PROTECTION SOCIETY'S EMPLOYMENT OFFICE ON MULBERRY STREET. 


TAKING THE PEDIGREE, IN THE DETENTION ROOM AT ELLIS ISLAND, OF AN ITALIAN 
WHOSE ADMISSION IS DOUBTFUL. 


FRIENDLESS NEWCOMERS FRO 


GOOD WORK DONE IN THEIR BEHALF AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK BY THE SOCIFMPOR T 
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ENTRANCE TO THE 
CITY FROM THE 
ELLIS ISLAND 
BOAT——HERE 

“ RUNNERS ” 
FORMERLY 
FLEECED 1HE 

* NEWCOMERS. 
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AGENT OF PROTECTION SOCIETY QUESTIONING WOMEN IN THE ELLIS ISLAND ‘“‘ EXCLUDED” ROOM. 


AMERICANIZED ITALIAN WELCOMING HIS NEWLY-ARRIVED WIFE AND CHIi.D AT 
ELLIS ISLAND. 


ITALY SHIELDED AND HELPED. 
OcIFRFOR THE PROTECTION OF ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS.— Photographs by G.-Y. Hare, Fr. 


Sev page I 4. 











MONG THE vast and increasing host of immigrants 
which is rushing into the United States the Ital- 
ians figure very conspicuously. Of the 920,000 for- 
eigners who landed on our shores in the year ending 
June 30th, 1903, 230,000 came from Italy, and the 
number bids fair to be much larger during the current 
fiscal year. In general estimation the Italian contin- 
gent from abroad has been classed with the most un- 
desirable of the would-be citizens. It is composed 
mainly of the illiterate and the extremely poor, and 
there has been enough in it of the criminal to give ita 
bad name in this country. Although the majority of 
the ‘‘modern Romans ’’ who have settled here are in- 
dustrious, frugal, and usualiy well-behaved, there are 
many who are otherwise, and it is averred that the 
raw immigrants of no other nationality have been so 
pitilessly preyed upon by compatriots who have pre- 
ceded them as have those of the Italian race. This is 
explained as being due simply to the transfer to this 
side of the sea of a bad element which has been 
operating for generations in the fatherland, and 
which forms but a small part of the great mass of 
Italians. 

The duping, swindling, and oppression of unsophis- 
ticated Italian immigrants by their knavish forerun- 
ners and others, including subordinates at Ellis Island, 
America’s chief immigrant station, had reached such 
gross and scandalous proportions that in March, 1901, 
certain philanthropic people of New York City were 
moved togorganized effort in behalf of the victims. 
The Society Wor the Protection of Italian Immigrants 
was founded, and it has since been doing excellent 
work not only in saving friendless new comers from 
the clutches of harpies on shore, but also in finding 
employment for, and even to some extent educating, 
them. The members of this organization, now num- 
bering 300, include some of the most prominent and 
wealthy people of this city. The president of the so- 
ciety is Mr. Eliot Norton, who, for his philanthropic 
labors, has recently been decorated by the King of 
Italy ; its treasurer Mr. William B. Howland, its re- 
cording secretary Miss Sarah W. Moore, and its cor- 
responding secretary Mr. Gino C. Speranza. In its 
directory and its advisory council there are na~es of 
widely-known Americans. It has the official approval 
of the Italian government, which contributes to its 
treasury, and the Italian consul-general is a member 
of its advisory council. For the remainder of its funds 
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Protecting Poor Italian Immigrants 


By T. Dorr 
the society depends on the generosity of the benevo- 
lent who appreciate its labors. 

The society does not in any way aim to encourage 
immigration, now already too large, but it endeavors, 
as a matter of humanity, to mitigate some of the 
glaring evils connected with the inevitable inflow of 
refugees from other lands. Speaking of the need of 
such an organization, an official of the society recently 
said: ‘‘ Prior to the active engagement of this society 
in bettering the conditions of Italians, both at the 
Barge Office and in other places in the city, there were 
a great many unscrupulous Italians who practiced all 
sorts of abuses on the newly-arrived immigrants. 
This is particularly true of a certain class of ‘ board- 
ing-house runners’ who made a business of standing 
outside the Barge Office gate, where they lay in wait 
for immigrants coming from Ellis Island. It was 
their habit to defraud these immigrants in every con- 
ceivable way, such as leading the immigrants to be- 
lieve that they would be conducted to their proper ad- 
dress at a moderate cost, and then taking them to the 
runners’ headquarters and charging them anywhere 
from one dollar to three dollars each for a very poor 
meal, and possibly a bed for over night. At times the 
immigrants were eventually taken to their proper des- 
tination, while at other times they were merely taken 
from the headquarters of the runners (usually some 
bank or boarding-house) and left to their own devices 
on the street.’’ 

This official also spoke of former ‘‘ notorious abuses 
at the Barge Office, by police officials, by railroad ticket- 
scalpers, bogus money-changers, expressmen,’’ etc., 
and of ‘‘grave abuses under the padrone system, and 
general abuses in cities, at the hands of police, inter- 
preters, lawyers, bankers, politicians,’’ ete. Many 
heartrending tales are related of the wretched straits 
to which many of the victimized people were brought. 
It seems hardly credible that men could be so in- 
human. The society’s vigorous activities, however, 
had already brought about a better state of things at 
this port of entry when the administration of the im- 
migration bureau at Ellis Island was turned over to 
Commissioner Williams by President Roosevelt, in May, 
1902, and an era of wholesale reform arrived. The 
commissioner has given the society every facility 
within his power, allowing its representatives to cir- 
culate among the immigrants upon their landing at 
the island, and to render whatever help and give what- 
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ever advice is needed. These men direct immigrants 
how to communicate with their relatives in this coun- 
try, how to get food, how to buy their railroad tickets, 
how best to get to their destinations without losing 
time and money. The society takes charge of money 
sent by relatives in this country to arriving immigrants, 
and sees that it reaches the proper persons. Respon- 
sible men conduct immigrants from the island to the 
society’s office at 17 Pearl Street, which is in charge of 
an efficient manager, Mr. C. B. Phipard, and thence 
they are escorted to their destinations in or about the 
city by trustworthy guides for a low fixed fee. Prob- 
ably 10,000!friendless foreigners have thus been safely 
cared for, at an average cost to each of them of only 
about thirty-two cents, whereas under the old state of 
affairs they were forced to pay three dollars to four 
dollars apiece, even when not actually robbed. Nat- 
urally, the breaking up of the bad practices of the 
runners angered the latter, but, as the result of the so- 
ciety’s efforts, the better class of them are now oper- 
ating under a police license, and the extortions of the 
past have been abolished. The society maintains an 
information bureau which has given advice and help to 
thousands of immigrants and Italian residents during 
the past year. One of its most important features is 
its labor bureau, at 159 Mulberry Street, which aims 
to secure work for Italians and to do away with the 
enslaving padrone system. Only out-of-town orders 
for workmen are filled, the commendable object being 
to relieve urban congestion and to send men into the 
agricultural districts, where they are best adapted to 
live and to be useful. 

The officials of the society have a good deal of faith 
in the value to the United States of the immigrants 
from Italy. They point to the vast amount of hard 
and essential work men of that nationality are doing 
in the construction of railroads and in other big enter- 
prises, and they claim that, in spite of any deficiencies, 
this element of our population is not to be despised. 
Under their auspices a text-book has been prepared 
and classes have been formed in the city for the pur- 
pose of teaching Italians the elements of English 
and the simple duties of citizenship in a republic. 
Great hopes are cherished of the children of Italian 
immigrants, for they, under favoring conditions, as- 
similate American ideas and customs rapidly, and their 
docility, intelligence, and quickness in learning make 
them promising accessions to the community. 





Two of the Oldest Churches in America. 


HE CELEBRATION of a bi-centennial by a church 
has been an event that has only been observed by 
a few congregations in America since its discovery. 
The Falckner Swamp Lutheran Congregation, at New 
Hanover, Penn., celebrated on November 28th and 29th 
last, the two hundredth anniversary of its existence 
as a congregation, being the oldest Lutheran congre- 
gation in the Western World, worshiping in the oldest 
Lutheran church in America. Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica dates back to June 24th, 1694, when the first 
Lutheran services were conducted in Germantown, 
Penn., by Henrich Bernhard Koster. Other Lutherans 
soon crossed the Atlantic, and in 1700 the Rev. Daniel 
Falckner brought a little band of Germans from Lan- 
gon-Reinsdorf, Saxony, who settled in the Falckner 
Swamp region, the region being named after the leader 
of the little army of Germans. The congregation was 
organized in 17038, and it formed the nucleus of the 
church in North America, which now has 9,000,000 
members. In 1742 Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who 
is known to all Lutherans in America, became the 
pastor of the congregation, and later Frederick Augus- 
tus Muhlenberg served as 


faith from all over America took part at the bi-centen- 
nial celebration. Within a stone’s throw of this Lu- 
theran church stands the oldest Reformed Church in 
America, erected in 1720. Both churches were used as 
hospitals for American soldiers during the war of the 
Revolution. Near the Reformed Church is situated 
the parsonage, the oldest house in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, where the late Governor Hartranft, who was a 
general in the Federal army during the Civil War, 
was born. This historic spot is called the cradle of 
Lutheran and Reformed religion in America. 


A Poet’s Prophecy Fulfilled. 


HERR VON MOSER, the celebrated German poet, 
whose body has just been cremated at Gotha, had 
in his possession some years before his death a minia- 
ture coffin made of crystal, destined to receive his 
ashes. In this coffin were contained a number of 
withered leaves of laurel, each of which had been 
plucked from one or other of the wreaths offered him 
by admirers. The explanation of this was to be found 
in the often-repeated jest of the poet, ‘I shall repose 
upon my laurels.’’ This prophecy has been realized. 





pastor of this church, after- 
ward being elected to Con- 
gress, where he soon be- 
came a potent factor in the 
affairs of the nation. 

There is no other church 
in America to-day whose 
history is more interesting. 
The first two structures in 
which the Rev. Mr. Falck- 
ner preached were built of 
logs, the first being built 
about 1707 or 1709, the 
second in1721. The third, 
the present edifice, though 
remodeled, was built in 
1767, of brown sandstone 
with a brick floor, the 
brick floor serving until 
1825, when a wooden floor 
was inserted. ° No stoves 
were used prior to 1825, 
and the congregation often 
worshiped in the building 
when the thermometer was 
at zero. In 1867, a century 
after the first stone church 
was built, the church was 
remodeled, and again in 
1886, but it still retains the 
original stones of the 
church of 1767 and much of 
the lumber. Eminent pul- 
pit orators of the Lutheran 





AT FALCKNER SWAMP, PENN., IN 1720, 











MOST ANCIENT REFORMED CHURCH IN THIS COUNTRY, ERECTED OLDEST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, AT FALCK- 


NER SWAMP, PENN.—THE SOCIETY WAS ORGANIZED IN 1703. 
TWO OF AMERICA’S OLDEST RELIGIOUS LANDMARKS. 


HISTORIC EDIFICES IN A PENNSYLVANIA TOWN WHICH CRADLED TWO IMPORTANT DENOMINATIONS 


Why We Won’t Give Dixie Up. 


T IS stated in a news item that a riot was threatened 
at a Confederate reunion at Columbia, Mo., the 
other day, over a resolution offered by some rash and 
finicky person that *‘ Dixie ’’ be rewritten and worded 
in more dignified language. We are told that the mo- 
tion was greeted with ‘‘a yell of disapproval,”’ and 
that when it was put only one man of the 2,000 pres- 
ent voted ‘‘aye.’’ We do not wonder at it. If we 
had been there the yell would have had something 
added to it. ‘Yankee Doodle’’ is not particularly 
dignified, but let any one spring a resolution on almost 
any American audience to have that famous ditty re- 
cast in any other form and he will be likely to hear 
something worse than a yell. One of the veterans at 
Columbia put it none too strong when he said, ‘‘ You 
might as well talk about altering the Lord’s Prayer.”’ 
There are some poems, songs, and hymns so en- 
deared to the hearts of men by cherished memories 
and fond associations that it becomes a veritable sac- 
rilege to alter, amend, or revise them by so much as a 
single line or syllable. Who but a shallow ignoramus 
would think of improving the Twenty-third Psalm, or 
Gray’s “‘ Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,’’ or ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” or the 
“*Star-spangled Banner.’’ 
And “‘Dixie’’ belongs to 
this same cluster of songs 
that have sung themselves 
into the hearts of men, and 
will remain there forever. 
‘* Dixie’ is as popular now 
in the North as it is in the 
South, and always accom- 
panies the ‘‘ Star-spangled 
Banner ”’ at public and pri- 
vate performances, and it 
has formed, with the latter, 
a vocal and _ sentimental 
bond which has been potent 
in uniting the people of the 
once antagonistic sections 
of the land. 

We will keep it just as 
it is, this song which stirred 
the souls of the brave men 
who fought for a hopeless 
cause long after it was lost. 
It may not be dignified, 
after the manner of the 
schools ; its grammar and 
its metre may be sadly out 
of joint, but, nevertheless, 
we’ll keep on singing : 





“_ me ty land I'll take my 


stan 
Feyeres And live and die in Dixie,” 
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PECULIAR HAVOC WROUGHT BY A COLLISION 


TANGLE OF ICE-LADEN ELECTRIC WIRES WHICH FELL 
ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 4 / 


NEAR PENNSVILLE, PENN. 
Claire Aulfman, Pennsylvania. 


PRINTING-OFFICE AT CARVILLE, ON 

THE BEACH NEAR SAN FRANCISCO, 

WHERE SIXTY OLD HORSE-CARS 
ARE USED AS HOUSES. 


Mrs. (. R. Miller, 
Maryland. 














TWO GRACES ENJOYING THE PLEAS- 
URES OF WINTER IN THE 
FROZEN WEST. 

H. Miller, Wisconsin 














AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—WISCONSIN 


AFTER THE $350,000 FIRE IN THE MARSHALL- 
WENDELL FACTORY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FE. A, Burkhardt, New York 








STATUE OF INDIAN MEDICINE MAN, 
BY CYRUS E. DALLIN, IN FAIR- . 
MONUT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 

V. C. Sasse, Pennsylvania. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) CITY OF MILWAUKEE ON A STORMY WINTER DAY.— George Hartmann, Wisconsin 


WINS. 


NATURE, ART, AND RECENT EVENTS BEAUTIFULLY PORTRAYED BY ARTISTS OF GREATEST PROMISE. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 23.) 
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T helps 
greatly 
to increase 
one’s re- 
spect for 
the liter- 
ary tastes 
and _ tend- 
encies of 
the Ameri- 
can people 
to be in- 
formed 
that sucha 
book as Dr. Hugh Black’s ‘* Friendship,’’ published by 
the Revell Company two or three years ago, has had a 
sale in this country of over forty-five thousand copies, 
with interest in it so great at present that the Revells 
have felt warranted in issuing a new edition last fall in 
a more sumptuous dress. Nothing could be more trite 
than the subject of the book itself, the topic of school- 
girl compositions since the world began, and it surely 
required a high order of genius and much vigorous wit 
and wisdom on the part of Dr. Black to thrash any- 
thing new out of that old straw. But this is precisely 
what he has done, and it is because of its rare origi- 
nality and its stimulating wisdom that the book on 
“* Friendship ’’ has been so popular and successful. 
Dr. Black’s new book, ‘‘ Work,”’’ has a still more com- 
monplace and unsuggestive title, but, like the first- 
named, it is full of the attractive qualities that make 
books “‘ go’’ with the reading public, and its success 
is assured in advance. Hugh Black was a name un- 
known to Americans until 
the publication of his 
**Friendship,’’ although, 
on the authority of Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, he has for 
long been the most pop- 
ular preacher in Scotland. 
a 
ANY SUBJECTS of 
present and vital in- 
terest to American read- 
ers are discussed in Mr. 
Frederic ©. Penfield’s 
‘** Present Day Egypt,’’ a 
new and revised edition of 
which has just been 
brought out by the Cen- 
tury Company. Advo- 
cates and promoters of 














HUGH BLACK, 
irrigation, for example, Author of “Friendship,” which has 


had a great sale 


will find much that is of 
special interest to them 
in the chapter relating the remarkable work of this 
character inaugurated by the British government in 
upper Egypt, by means of which the sugar crop 
and other products of that region will be greatly en- 
hanced. Health-seekers will derive some valuable 
information from the last chapter of the book, where 
Mr. Penfield dwells upon the advantages of the Nile 
country as a resort for invalids, The climate is 
dry and tonic throughout the year, we are told, and 
specially favorable to persons suffering from con- 
sumption, anzmia, asthma, and rheumatism. The an- 
nual rainfall in Cairo is scarcely more than an inch 
and a half, and on the coldest days in Cairo the 
thermometer never falls below thirty-four degrees. 
Invalids are told when to come to Egypt, where to go, 
and what will be heard and seen there to soothe jaded 
nerves and drive away the blues. In this chapter, as 
elsewhere, the author is not given to exaggeration, 
but evidently desires to paint things just as they are to- 
day. He does not represent that Egypt is in a para- 
disaical condition, but he does show very clearly that it 
has many fascinations for the general traveler, as well 
as many special inducements for the seeker after rest 
and physical repairment. The whole volume is a 
striking testimony, in its way, to the excellence and 
general efficiency of the English administration of 
Egyptian affairs by Lord Cromer, a topic to which one 
chapter is wholly devoted. As to the question whether 
the people of Egypt are being materially benefited by 
English rule, Mr. Penfield replies: ‘*‘ Unquestionably 
they are. Unpopular as it is with:a majority of the 
people of Egypt, humiliating to the Sultan and the 
Khedive, and at times bitterly criticised, the English 
occupation has done vast good. No fair-minded in- 
vestigator can witness the present condition of the 
Egyptian fellaheen, or peasantry, knowing what it 
was before the advent of the English, without conced- 
ing this.”’ In Mr. Penfield’s opinion Egypt is des- 
tined at no distant day to become an actual dependency 
of the British crown, although how that result is to be 
brought about peaceably he confesses himself unable 
to conjecture. 
ROM THE hands of most writers a book with the 
simple title, “‘The Home,’’ would be likely to 
suggest nothing but hackneyed and commonplace ob- 
servations, mingled with some of that excellent ad- 
vice about home-keeping, the care of children, and so 
on, which we have all had thrown at us from time to 
time since the advent of man in the world, which all 
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have heard and few heeded. But in her book on *‘ The 
Home,’’ which McClure, Phillips & Co. have recently 
published, Charlotte Perkins Gillman has dared to 
strike out in new directions and to say many things 
that are refreshingly pertinent, original, and interest- 
ing. We do not mean by this that the book is rashly 
iconoclastic and revolutionary, but that it deals with 
some old fancies and fallacies in regard to the home 
-nd its management in a bold and vigorous fashion. 
One of her conclusions is that while the masculine in- 
dustries have, in course of time, been organized, the 
feminine industries, represented by the home, have re- 
mained in a state of decentralization, with scarcely 
any change since the times of savagery and barba- 
rism. One aim of her book is to show how this unto- 
ward condition of things can be remedied. In fact, 
throughout, though she destroys much that has been 
held sacred, even beyond discussion, her philosophy is 
constructive, and the conclusions of her book are hope- 
ful in the extreme. 
- 
RS. GUY BOOTHBY, the wife of the well-known 
English novelist, is said to be as devoted to dogs 
as her husband, her specialty being greyhounds. At 
the Boothby home at Sunbury, near London, kennels 
are provided far more comfortable and even luxurious 
in their appointments than the homes of some fairly 
well-to-do people. It can hardly be said, by the way, 
that Mr. Boothby’s latest story, ‘‘The League of 





MRS. GUY BOOTHBY, 


Wife ot the novelist, and her greynound, ‘* Prince Galetza,’ 


Twelve,’’ has any merit other than its sensational in- 
terest. It purports to describe an anarchist plot di- 
rected against the life of a Spanish minister, who has 
been condemned by order of a secret tribunal. The 
duty of assassination is devolved upon a weak and hes- 
itating member of the society, whose strength of pur- 
pose is distrusted, and whose sister, ‘‘the most beau- 
tiful woman that ever lived,’’ is kept as hostage for 
the fulfillment of his vow. She is held as prisoner in 
an English country house by a Spanish brigand, who 
apes the gentleman, and is saved eventually, and her 
brother prevented from the crime by the devotion of 
an English lover. The story is absurd and unreal, but 
it may serve its purpose of exciting a momentary 
interest. 
T LEAST three books, to our knowledge, have been 
published within the past twenty-five years on the 
general subject of popular hymns and their authors, 
one of them, by the late Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the 
compiler of ‘‘ Laudes Domini,’’ and one of the best- 
known hymnologists of his day. Nevertheless, the 
field of inquiry here is so large and the subject capable 
of such variety of treatment that there is, doubtless, 
room and a welcome for such a volume as ‘‘ Famous 
Hymns and Their Authors,’’ by Francis Arthur Jones, 
recently published by Edwin S. Gorham, New York. 
Mr. Jones was engaged for ten years in the compila- 
tion of this work, which was to him truly a labor of 
love, and has brought together a mass of valuable in- 
formation not to be found in any other work. The ar- 
rangement of the material is better, too, for purposes 
of ready reference than any compilation we have seen. 
Mr. Jones had evidently brought to his task not only a 
love for it, but a rare discriminative faculty and a 
keen sense of what is genuine, true, and of abiding 
interest in the realm of hymnology. 
a 
‘THAT MR. Charles Goodrich Whiting has written the 
book, “‘ Walks in New England ”’ (John Lane), 
con amore is evident enough to any one who brings 
to the work some measure of the sympathy and appre- 
ciative sense of the beauty and wonder of nature 
which have animated the writer. Many chapters in 
the volume, and especially those under the headings, 
““Come, Thou Song Sparrow,’’ ‘‘An Over-ardent 
June,’’ “‘ Looking unto the Hills,’’ and ‘‘The Sym- 
phony of the Storm,’’ are veritable prose-poems, full 
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of beau- 
tiful im- 
agery, 
exquisite 
senti- 
ment, 
and the 
rare in- 
sight of 
a genu- 
ine lover 
of na- 
ture. 
Take, for 
example, this closing paragraph from the chapter on 
** Witch-hazel Bloom,’’ and what could be more tender 
in its suggestiveness : ‘‘Through all this pomp of 
regal bloom insinuates and permeates and controls the 
mysterious beauty and enchantment of nature’s slum- 
ber charm, whose very essence is the attractive, elusive, 
withdrawing sacred scent of the witch-hazel. This 
strange bush, that flowers in the fall and fruits in the 
spring, is as individual in its flower as in its habit, and 
both so strange. Now the pale gold fringes release 
themselves slowly from the close-fitting wraps that 
summer has wrought around the buds—buds that 
afford no hint of the weird wraiths of the blooms 
they hold. Before yet their delicate petals disen- 
tangle themselves, they bestow their mystic fragance 
on the forest depths. It is like a loving benediction of 
God to the wanderer of the woods—a tender farewell 
from the secret soul of nature.’’ In this passage, as 
all through the book, we have the tone of a reverent 
spirit, which is as it should 
be, for no one can look 
into nature truly, or 
through it, who does not 
also look ‘‘ up to nature’s 
God.”’ 








o 


O BE AN important 
and active railroad 
official, and a_ student, 
traveler, and author as 
well, is a remarkable com- 
bination. The late C. A. 
Higgins, whose‘‘ To Cali- 
fornia and Back’’ comes 
from the press of Double- 
day, Page & Co., had de- 
scended all the trails of 
the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona, camped for weeks in 
the inner gorge, and also 
on the rim. Besides this, 
he was initiated into one of the most mysterious and 
exclusive secret Moki societies, and had an intimate 
knowledge of both ancient and modern Indian life in 
the Southwest. These are the sort of things his new 
book tells about, which is, besides, a complete guide 
to travelers. 














C. A. HIGGINS, 


Who wrote “ To California and 
sack Na a readable book. 


- 
()NE OF THE most artistic and attractive publica- 
tions of the present holiday season is ‘*‘ Sketches, ”’ 
by Hazel Martyn, issued by A. G. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. This is a portfolio containing large proofs 
of ten sketches of heads, in colors, all done in a man- 
ner which delights the eye of artist and layman alike. 
The work shows grace, freedom, accuracy, and ex- 
pression, and the various faces and figures will, to 
many, appear to excel even Gibson’s most taking pro- 
ductions. The artist is certainly possessed of origi- 
nality and rare skill, and must be conceded a place 
among the foremost delineators of this class. 
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TWENTY CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


. Walks in New England. Charles Goodrich Whiting. 2. 
. Present-day Egypt. Frederic Courtland Penfield. 1. 
Admiral Porter, James R. Soley. 6. 
. Protean Papers. William Dudley Foulke. 9. 
. The Heart of Rome. F'. Marion Crawford. 10. 
6. Ponkapog Papers. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 3. 
. On the Road to Arcady. Mabel N. Thurston. 5. 
. Tittlebat Titmouse. Samuel Warren. 7. 
%. The Awakening of the Duchess. Frances Charles. 4. 
10. Eleanor Lee. Margaret Sangster. 5. 
ll. The Edge of Things. Elia W. Peattie. 5. 
12. The Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton. William Curtis. 11. 
13. Mr. Salt. Will Payne. 3. 
14. Free, Not Bound. Katrina Trask. 9. 
. Famous Hymns and Their Authors. F'rancis Arthur Jones. 8. 
16. The Enlargement of Life. Frederick Lynch. 9. 
17. Barbe of Grand Bayou. John Oxenham. 12. 
lx. The Bondage of Ballinger. Roswell Field. 5. 
19. Daphne. Margaret Sherwood. 3. 
20. The People of the Abyss. Jack London. 10. 
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1. The Century Co. 2. John Lane. 3. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1. Little, Brown & Co. 5. Fleming H. Revell Co. 6. D. Appleton & 
Co. 7. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 8. Edwin Gorham. 9. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 10. Macmillan Co. 11. H. S. Stone & Co. 12. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


TIRED brain and nervous tension relax under the po- 
tent action of the Original Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
Label on bottle tells the Original—Abbott’s. 
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GREAT HEAP OF UNIDENTIFIED CLOTHING RECOVERED’ FROM THE BURNED BUILDING. 
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LADDER FROM THEATRE (AT RIGHT) TO NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


GREWSOME SCENE IN FRONT‘OF 1HE TBHFATRE—SIDEWALK STREWN WITH DEAD COVERED 
BULLDING (AT LEFT), ON WHICH MANY ESCAPED. 


WITH BLANKETS. 


THE HOLOCAUST IN CHICAGO’S FINEST THEATRE. 


MAGNIFICENT $1,100,000 IROQUOIS DESTROYED BY FIRE, SIX HUNDRED PERSONS BEING KILLED AND HUNDREDS INJURED. 
Photographs by S. E. Wright. 
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IN THE 


AMERICAN GOLF WOMEN To Go ABROAD. —Discus- 
sion has already commenced in a quiet way regarding 
the possibility of an American team of golf women 
visiting Great Britain next season. The recent visit 
of Miss Adair, the English and Scotch champion, to 
this country has added impetus to the question, and 
the discussion has gone so far as to secure in advance 
assurances of a hearty welcome from foreign golfers, 
provided a team of representative players from this 
side can arrange to make the trip. This subject was 
considered very seriously last season, and at one time 
it looked as though a number of metropolitan players 
would go. Several of those who had been depended 
upon found it impossible later to make satisfactory 
plans, and the idea was abandoned for that year. An 
English golf critic, in speaking of the good effects 
upon international golf occasioned by the visit of Miss 
Adair to this country, states that there is some possi- 
bility of an American team making a tour of the im- 
portant English and Scotch links next season, and he 
adds, should this be the case, ‘‘they are likely to 
prove an awkward proposition, for American ladies 
evidently have not much to learn about golf.’’ 

a 

NEW PLAN FOR TEAM GOLF SCORING WANTED. — 
Indications that radical changes will be made next year 
in the method of conducting the women’s inter-city golf 
team competition for the Griscom cup are becoming 
more and more apparent. The Philadelphia women are 
strongly in favor of a change that will equalize, if pos- 
sible, the respective strength of the teams, and pre- 
vent such overwhelming scores being rolled up as was 
the case in the recent competition in Boston, when the 
Boston women won the Griscom cup for the second suc- 
cessive time. All of the women’s events in this con- 
test have hitherto been conducted on the plan of allow- 
ing each victor full credit for the holes won. This plan 
is not very generally followed now in inter-club team 
competitions, the system popularly called the Nassau 
plan being the general favorite. That plan allows 
one point to the victor of the first nine holes, one point 
for the second nine holes, and one point for the match, 
making a possibility of three points as the maximum 
score for the winner of the match. Scoring by the 
actual number of holes, after one player is so far ahead 
as to give no doubt of the result, is considered uninter- 
esting, and weakens the possible desire of the losing 
player to make as good a showing, even in defeat, as 
possible. These proposed changes will have to be con- 
sidered by all the women’s associations of the 
three clubs now competing for the Griscom 
cup—Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

a 

THE AUTOMOBILE IN ELECTRIC STORMS. 
Some discussion has been going on in regard 
to the dangers of driving an automobile in a 
thunder-storm. The vehicle containing so 
much metal, it has been supposed that it 
would be particularly liable to be struck by 
lightning, and some persons contend that rapid 
motion would increase this danger. On the 
other hand, the rubber tires insulate the auto- 
mobile from the earth as long as they remain 
dry. The question seems to call for a very 
nice balancing of probabilities. 


THE MERITS OF SCHOONER RACING. —Since 
the Jast international yacht contest between 
the Reliance and Shamrock III. off Sandy 
Hook there has been considerable talk among 
yachtsmen prominently identified with racing 
of directing their attention in the future to 
the classes for schooners. These men are 
great admirers of the speed and durability of 
the recently built two-stickers, and are much 
interested in the proposed ocean race next 
year, for which Emperor William of Ger- 
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many will offer a valuable trophy. So enthusiastic 
have a number of active and wealthy yachtsmen in 
New York and Eastern waters become over the merits 
of schooners that it is believed the class will de- 
velop into as much prominence as the large class 
of sloops or those of the class eligible to sail for 
the America’s Cup. Experts, however, do not be- 
lieve that ocean contests will have much effect on the 
international cup races as they are now sailed. In 
fact, the opinion is expressed that ocean racing, as 
proposed in the large-schooner class for next year, will 
not furnish as fair a test of speed as is shown in the races 
for the America’s Cup under the present deed of gift. 
Many yachtsmen contend that in an ocean race vessels 
have difficulty in keeping immediate company in a race 
of 3,000 miles or over, because of a tendency to lose 
sight of each other in storms or in darkness. Then 
begins the feature of luck, it is further contended ; 
for afterward, or as long as the boats do not sail in 
close company, one vessel may have the wind light 
from southeast and be sailing on an eastern course, 
while another one may be hull down to the northward, 
with the wind blowing fresh from the west. On the 
other hand, it seems to be the general opinion that 
more even conditions prevail when two yachts are rac- 
ing in such places as the Sandy Hook course, the rival 
yachts never being very far apart. 
o 


FOOTBALL CHANGES SUGGESTED.—College men are 
already beginning to discuss with a great deal of in- 
terest the possibilities of the football rules of next 
season, in view of the changes in the game as dis- 
closed by the new gridiron rules that went into effect 
last fall. It is commonly believed by those who know, 
that there will be many more changes in the regula- 
tions. One of those changes is said to be that the 


new rules which were made applicable to the territory 











BIG FLOCK OF BLUE-WING TEAL DUCKS IN THE AIR AND ON THE WATER NEAR 


MOSCOW, COL.— Warren. 
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PORTA DECUMANA, AT SAALBURG, GERMANY, FROM WHICH PLACE, THROUGH WEILBURG, LIMBURG, 
NEUHOF, AND KONIGSTEIN TO STARTING POINT, THE NEXT INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
RACE FOR THE GORDON BENNETT CUP WILL BE RUN IN JUNE, 1904, 
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F SPORTS 


between the twenty-five-yard lines in 1903 should now 
govern the entire extent of the field. In other words, 
it should be demanded that there be seven men on the 
line of scrimmage. This, of course, to a greater or 
less extent, would do away considerably with the 
effectiveness of mass plays, and would make open play 
the main requisite to success. Inasmuch as Prince- 
ton’s style of game is at best open, while that of Yale 
is the reverse, it is extremely likely that any such 
suggestions on the part of Princeton will be met with 
vigorous opposition from Yale. If the checker-board 
plan be continued next season it is likely that the field 
will be widened in order that the five-yard lines per- 
pendicular to the length of the field may be so laid out 
that the end ones shall not be confused with the 
boundary lines of the field. This could be accom- 
plished by increasing the width from 160 feet to 165 
feet. College men will await with interest the action 
of the rules committee. It is also suggested that when 
the rules committee meets it might not be amiss to 
consider a change in the direction of reducing the limit 
of time taken out during the game for various causes. 
This is a matter which has received little or no atten- 
tion when changes in the rules have been suggested. 
I contend that if the limit was reduced for injuries there 
would be less serious mishaps, for a player would be 
careful to avoid asking for time unless he was badly 
hurt, and if he was so injured that it required more 
than a few seconds to recover he should be out of the 
game. This would induce more candidates for the 
team, for there would be a reasonable chance for every 
man in the squad to play in a big game, and would 
lessen the danger of the sport considerably. 
a 

CURLERS PREPARE FOR BIG GAMES.—Interest in 
the ‘‘roarin’ game,’’ as curling is called, is by no 
means confined to the narrow circle of our canny Scot- 
tish-Americans. Every one who follows the movement 
of outdoor winter sports must have noticed the fast- 
increasing popularity of the great Scotch sport, and 
the present season promises to witness more important 
and better bonspiels than have been held in several 
years. There appears to be no likelihood of any team 
of Seotsmen invading America this season, as was the 
case a year ago, when the team that was composed of 
the very best of the Scotch rinks made a tour of this 
country and Canada. This team represented the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, and was particularly unfor- 
tunate in Canada and in the West. But in New York 
the team partially redeemed itself by winning 
from the picked teams of the local clubs. A 
letter from the old country to the Caledonian 
Club states that Major Scott Davidson, in the 
name of the invading team, recently present- 
ed to the captain, the Rev. John Kerr, and 
the secretary-treasurer, Ballie R. Husband, 
silver salvers in recognition of their work in 
handling the team while on its tour in this 
country. Clubs represented in the Grand Na- 
tional Association express their regret that no 
team will come over this year. Indoor curl- 
ing will probably attain more prominence this 
season than it has heretofore enjoyed. Its 
popularity is caused by the fact that there are 
but few days during the season when it is pos- 
sible to have a match out of doors in this 
vicinity because either rain or a fall of snow 
spoils the ice. The rinks in the East claim 
many curlers when the season is at its height. 
The floors of these rinks are made of narrow 
boards, neatly joined and leveled. The place 
is flooded with water to a depth of two or 
three inches. In order to give plenty of 
light there are numerous windows which can 
be swung open at night to let in the frosty 
air, when the ice is sprinkled and a new sur- 
face formed. 
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MOST NEARLY PERFECT AND MOST VALUABLE HORSE IN THE ENTIRE SOUTHWEST— 
RAINBOW,” OWNED BY D. C. MONROE, PRESCOTT, ARIZ., WITH THE 
OWNER IN THE SADDLE. 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW $11,000,000 WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE IN NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT STRUCTURE, 7,200 FEET LONG, ACROSS THE EAST RIVER, AS SEEN ON THE OPENING DAY FROM THE BROOKLYN END, WITH A BIG CROWD IN THE PLAZA AT THE RIGHT LISTENING TO 


SPEECHES BY MAYOR LOW 


AND OTHERS.—7'. C. Muller. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


O MAN with a fair mind and ordinary 


capacity for observation denies that | 


at the opening of the new year we find 


a sad and sombre change in industrial | 


conditions compared with those of a year 
ago. My readers no doubt recall that in 
the midst of the financial debauch, less 
than two years ago, I entered my earnest 
protest against the deliberate misrep- 
resentation of the situation by many fore- 
most financiers and financial writers of 
the country. When I said that the time 
must come when prosperity would again 
give way to adversity, I was rebuked by 
them with the reminder that we were 
living in a great country, with boundless 
opportunities for wealth—the granary of 
the world, and the promised industrial 
centre of the globe. Nevertheless, I in- 
sisted that the unalterable laws of trade 
indicated that the swing of the pendulum 
in due season would be in the opposite 
direction, and that the change might 
come like a thief in the night. How 
quickly the change has come let the de- 
velopments of the past few months bear 
testimony. 

Not long ago the boomers of the Steel 
Trust and the soft-coal road shares were 
proclaiming that it was impossible to fill 
orders. This was true. They were also 
proclaiming that this unprecedented con- 
dition of prosperity must continue in- 
definitely. This wasnottrue. A recent 
statement was published that a year ago 
Connellsville coke sold at from $6 to $7 
per ton, while it is now down to about 
$1.50, with complete demoralization in 
the business. We must bear in mind 
that shipments of soft coal on some of 
the roads are the largest single item in 
their freight business, and we are told 
that the bituminous tonnage is now not 
more than half the normalamount. This 
comes at a time when the stock of soft 
coal on hand is at the highest. Perhaps 
this explains in part the decline in Penn- 
sylvania, Norfolk and Western, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, and others I might men- 
tion. 

In the iron trade, so good an authority 
as the Iron Age says that the drop in the 
production of the blast furnaces within 
the past two months “‘is altogether un- 
precedented in the American iron in- 
dustry.’’ We hear no more talk about 
dividends on Steel common. The ques- 
tion is whether seven per cent. dividends 
on the preferred can be maintained. - If 
five per cent. is earned in 1904, the 
trust will be lucky. Railroad earnings 
are beginning to shrink, and the shadow 
of Wall Street’s depression is gradually 
spreading over all the country. This, on 
the eve of a presidential election, with 
growing uncertainty as to the outcome of 
the struggle. 

Not in a dozen years has the Demo- 
cratic party been as hopeful, I might say, 
even, as confident, of the result as it is 
to-day; and with a faint prospect of 
success it seems to be getting ready to 
discard the heresies which drove from its 
ranks its most substantial element and 
to take a candidate and adopt a plat- 
form this year which will unite the party, 











and, if possible, restore the prestige of 
the past. 

What the decline in the iron industry 
means was revealed by the passing of 


the dividend on Crucible Steel preferred. | 


A year ago it reported net earnings of 
$2,766,000. This year these had shrunk 
to just about $1,000,000, a little more 
than one-third of what they were a year 
ago! Could the Steel Trust face such a 
shrinkage and continue to pay the divi- 


dends on the preferred? No; it could not | 


There is no abler or more prescient | last Congress. 


|man in the United States among the 
| enormously wealthy few than James J. 
Hill. 
Street boom he dared allude to its dan- 
gers, and he did this when every Mor- 
gan newspaper was shouting that there 
was to be no end to our good times. Mr. 
Hill recently expressed the opinion that it 
will be some time before prosperous con- 
ditions in the United States, especially in 
the manufacturing and commercial line, 

















In the height of the fictitious Wall | 


even pay will be 
the inter- restored. 
est on its Fit “O . ” The farm- 
Pap tee A Visit from Id Nick. or te ae 
issue of the pros- 
bonds. No 9*T’WAS the night after Christmas, and all the house through perous ele- 
w o nder Ev’ry movable thing presented to view ment ' in 
this 5 per Topsy-turvy was turned, and clearly did bear the nation, 
cent. Mor- Indisputable proof that ‘Old Nick”’ had been there. and if it 
gan se- There were building-blocks, jumping-jacks, gim-cracks ga- emerges 
curity sells lore, froma long | 
creed, | Seeeeeencutvssatens tate period of 
C 9y8 OT ever iC ic | 
ig we Looked very much like they had been on a spree. dul ete | 
ave t The hobby-horse, strangely presuming to ride, anc c = 
year o Of the piano-stool was triumphant astride, pression, 
h ard While the mule with a movable neck, somehow, which 
times ? I Was suspended aloft from the mistletoe bough. seems to 
hope not; The dolly, constructed with works like a clock, confront 
but the While dancing about had received quite a shock ; it, it will 
outlook for As she tripp ‘d all around with a shuffle and reel be because 
the winter She collided—Oh, horror !—with the automobile. of the| 
. ‘ The collision was fatal—there is scarcely a doubt— 4 
1s discour- From the saw-dust and “ works” all scattered about. great 
aging from That sedate old fellow, the dignified monk, wealth the 
whatever Was sitting astride the elephant’s trunk ; farmer will 
point of And—would you believe it ?—the sly old dog produce, 
view we Was looking askance at the bowl of egg-nog. and will 
take ji An express load of chocolates and tiny gew-gaws in its 
it. t 
Theclosing Had come in collision with old Santa Claus, best mar- 
of the iron And the saccharine matter had intermixed so ket and 
With the whiskers of Kris, once as white as the snow, ° 
and steel ne best prices 
z And th’ immaculate furs, as soft as the down, I 
furnaces in That both of them now were a chocolate brown. across the 
the North, The candy-stuffed children, every one of them sick, seas. This 
the South, And the mother worn out by the visit from “* Nick,”’ wealth 
the East, Crept weary to bed, with this prayerful amen : from the 
and the ““*T will be a whole year ere the imp’s here again.” soil, like 
West con- : : : : ; : : that from 
tinues. The night before Christmas “Nick ’’ may be a saint, the mines, 
But the night after Christmas we know that he ain’t; 
The wages aa means an 
f 30.000 By some sort of Jekyll-and-Hyde evil trick innveene in 
° ’ The saint is turned into the “ very Old Nick.’”” A.W. GAINES, ork 
coke work- prosperity. | 
ers have It is real, | 
just been not ficti- 


reduced about twenty per cent. 
thousand workmen in the cement industry 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey are out 
of work for the first time in two years. 


A year ago they were working day and | 


night. Seventy-five hundred employés 
of one harvester company are laid off, 
without notice, in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Springfield, O., and other Western cities. 


Paper mills in the East and West have | 


had their first shut-downs in a long 
period, and in the textile industry of 
New England a sweeping wage reduc- 
tion disturbs the comfort of nearly one 
hundred thousand operatives. 


on our railroads—all during a very few 
months past, and the total will aggregate 
nearly two hundred thousand—a situa- 
tion unparalleled unless we go back to 
the panicky days of 1893. 


Foot up | 
the aggregate of the hands laid off in | 
these industries—mines, factories, and | 


Seventy | tious like an increase in the value of a 
stock or bond that may drop back to its 
| old price the day after or be wiped out | 
| altogether. 


He adds: ‘‘ We all hope 

| there is to be no marked curtailment of 
business over the country, but such pe- 
riods invariably come sooner or later.’’ 

The question is frequently asked, 
whether the decline in Wall Street has not 
culminated. Every one who is loaded with 
stocks wants to believe that it has, but, 
in my judgment, it has not. The tre- 
mendous rise in the market, which cul- 
minated in 1902, offered an opportunity 
for the manufacture and sale of an enor- 
mous amount of securities, in the shape 
of stocks and bonds ; some of these were 
obligations of our greatest railways. 
The fact remains that the mileage of 
these roads has not been correspondingly 
increased. The new burden must be 
borne in bad times as well as in good. 
It was borne with little strain in good 
times. Can it be carried during a period 
of depression ? That is the question that 
must be answered. That is a question 
that explains in part the scarcity of 
loanable funds and the tightness of 
money. So much cash has been ab- 
sorbed by these new creations of capital 
that too little is left for the legitimate 
demands of trade and commerce. 

At other times, when we were weak in 
this respect, the financial centres of Eu- 
rope were strong, but London has been 
as great aspeculator in wild-cat mining 
schemes as New York has been in wild- 
cat industrial and other corporations. 
Berlin is just recovering from the shock 
of financial depression, and is more con- 
servative than ever. We can borrow, 
but we must pay a stiff rate of interest, 
and under such conditions a revival of 
the boom in the stock market cannot be 
expected, even with large crops, during 
1904 ; at least, not until after the presi- 
dential election, and not then, if the elec- 
tion signalizes a radical change in the 
administration. 

Much stress has been laid upon the 
fact that during October we exported on 
an average $2,000,000 a day in cotton, 
and that our cotton exports will average 
a million dollars a day for each business 
day of the year. These are encouraging 
figures, but one swallow does not make 


| a summer, nor one good month of busi- 


| ness a good year. 


Six months from to-day, or perhaps a | 


little later, financial writers will com- 
mence to appreciate the danger of a defi- 
cit in the Federal treasury. There are 
‘signs of trouble in the conditions re- 
vealed by the recent report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It is a distinct 
evidence of hardsr times that the rev- 
enues of the government are showing 
decided shrinkage. The deficit for the 
fiscal year lookssmall. It is only a little 
over a million and a half dollars, but this 
must be compared with a surplus last 
| year of $15,000,000. Next year Sec- 
| retary Shaw figures out a deficit of $23,- 
| 000,000, and Senator Elkins says no one 
| knows how large it will be, and he de- 
plores the repeal of the war taxes by the 


Cotton is not the 
barometer of trade, as iron is, and the 
recent drop in the coke output in the 
| Connellsville region to the smallest since 
1898, coupled with the statement that 
in one month over 4,000,000 tons have 
been taken off the annual rate of pro- 
duction of pig iron and that another 
month will probably bring it down almost 
to where we were thirteen years ago, 
contains grave portents of evil. 

“A. W.C.,”’ Boston: Ido not think Amer. Wool 
common is worth 20, or anything like it. I doubt if 
it is worth more than Amer. Ice common. Among 
the cheap industrials, which some are picking up at 
present, are three sold on the curb: Greene Con. 


Copper, around 10 or 11, which, I am told, is to be 
put on a dividend-paying basis this year, and Inter- 


| national Mercantile Marine common, around 5. This 


is Mr. Morgan’s famous and favorite ship trust, and 
there are reports that it is to be put higher, though 
these I am unable to confirm. The third is N. Y. 
Transportation, selling around 5. It has a valuable 
franchise. You must be a subscriber to be entitled 
to the privileges of my preferred list. It ought to 
be worth it. 
Continued on following page. 
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BSANEER 
Member Cons ated S bachange 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Vids West 125th Street 
BRANCH | 89 Kast 424 Street 
OFFICES | 12 Rast 28d Str 
Temple Kar idg. o° ~— 


STOCHS GRAIN COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘*A Climpse at Wall Street 
and its Markets’’ 


and other interesting matter issued free upon request. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
New York Produce Exchange. 
Philadelphia Stock Earchange 

Established 1866 
44-46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Purta. ALBANY. Hantronp. Boston, MONTREAL. 
Information on tinanclal matters gladly furnished, 


INSURANCE. 








Members 


Death takes a hand in every partner- 
ship. 

How much of the success of your firm 
depends upon your life or that of your 
partners ? 

Whatever it is you should provide an 
equivalent for it by securing insurance in 
the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3- 5C hestnut St., Philada. 


GAIL BORDEN, 


one of the largest stockholders in Gail Borde n’s 
$25,000,000 Milk Company, is the president 
and largest stockholder in the SANTA ANA 
TIN MINING COMPANY, and he recom- 
mends all of his friends to buy stock in this 
wonderful property, destined to be one of the 
most profit.La Mining Companies in the world. 
Phe stock ot the Milk Company sells above par, 
and Mr. Borden predicts that the stock of the 
SANTA ANA TIN MINING CO. will sell at 
many times par in less than a year. In ad- 
dition to the enormous TIN DEPOSITS they 
have recently STRUCK GOLD ore which 
assays from one hundred to four hundred and 
seventy-live dollars per ton. 

The mill is completed and the cyanide 
has been installed ; both are now 
and the company is positive that 


DIVIDENDS 


will be paid by February 1, 1904. 

The stock should jump to par when the first 
DIVIDEND is paid, and as the dividends con- 
tinue and increase and the public at large 
begins to realize what a tremendously rich 
mine this is, both in TIN and GOLD, IT con- 
fidently believe that it will be impossible to | 
obtain any of the stock even at $5.00 per share, 
and that another year will see it worth $10.00 
per share. 

I now offer a small block of this stock, which 
I will divide to suit purchasers, at the very low 
price of 606 CENTS PER SHARE. Write at 
once if you wish .to secure any of this block. 
Send for latest news from this great mine and 
what Gail Borden says about its wonderful 
future. 


WALTER ALTHAUSE, 
UNLISTED SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD, 


43 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
TEL. 3141--BROAD 





plant 
in operation 


1210 20% Per Annum 


is not uncommon for money to earn when in- 
vested in good safe Conservative mining stocks. 
Fortunes like Rothschilds’, Senator Clark’s, 
Rockefeller’s, Morgan's, Ilearst’s, Mackey’s, 
Cecil Rhodes'’s, and many others have been made 
from similar investments. I know of one or 
two properties that will show enormous profits. 
Write for particulars. Money loaned on stocks. 


HERBERT S. SHAW, 


OFFICES 14 AND 15, 
BROWN PALACE HOTEL, DENVER, COLO. 
REFERENCE: WESTERN Bank, DENVER. 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELT- 
ER, AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making 
— LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, 
isted and unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full 
information mailed free on application, 
DOUGLAS, LACEY @ Co., 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


PRE & 


THE MINING HERALD. 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries, 
principal com panies, dividends, ete. Every investor should 
pave it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


$2500 to $4000 per annum— 


salaried position—an established Cereal Food Co. de- 
sires the services of an energetic, reliable man with 
good business record. Address Supt., Box 2484, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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' Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page 


“L. W., nae lyn: Corrected. 

“W.S8S.Co.”": 1 would not touch it. 

~~ \- kk Vt.: Preferred for one year. 

1 Bi ico”: Preference continued for one year. 


7 Bonham, Tex.: Preferred for one year. 
« Rex., ’ Oakland, Cal.: Will endeavor to rectify. 
a ‘Baltimore : Preference given for one year. 
“ B. C.,”” New London, Conn.: Preferred for six 
months, 
*R..”” Rochester, N. Y.: 
partment. 
H.,"" Brooklyn : 
ferred list 
*B.,”’ Washington, D. 
not rece ive od 


Referred to business de- 
Do not find you on my pre- 


C.: Notify me if receipt 


*Spec.,”’ Dresden, O.: Better stand pat with your 
small capital. ; : 
. E. K..”"" Toledo: Anonymous communications 


not ‘answ ered 

‘A..”” Buskirks, N. Y.: 
Americ an Ice in last issue. 

“V..”" Detroit: The safest always is the pre- 
ferred, espe cially in buying industrials. 

Brooklyn: Preferred for six months. 1. I 
would ‘not bein abhurry. 2. I wouldeven upon my 
merican Ice. 

J.,”’ Newellton, La.: Of the list, Wis. Central, 
M. K. and T., and Ont. and Western just now have 
the greatest merit. 

“B.,.”” Montana: 1. Metropolitan Trust, 37 Wall 
Street. 2. Il shouldthink so. 3. Yes; but the power 
is to be curtailed, I understand. 

*B..”’ Arlington, Mass.: You would get fair re- 
turns if you would divide your money between Man- 
hattan Elevated and Western Union. 

‘B. B..”’ Paterson, N. J.: Copy of the report of 
the stockholders’ committee of the American Ice 
Co. has been mailed you, as requested. 

“Let,” Syracuse: Note suggestions from week 
to week. As opportunities present themselves rec- 
ommendations are made. Preferred O. K. 

“D. C.,” Providence: St. Paul common is re- 
garded almost as an investment stock. It has not 
the element of a guarantee that Manhattan pos- 
sesses. 

“Mojave”’: I see no reason why we can expect 
much of a rise in January. Money-market condi- 
tions are still unsettled and undigested securities 
still abound. 

3.,"" Waterville, Conn.: Impossible to predict 
what ‘a day or a week will bring forth. One can 
only, from close observation, predicate the future, 
covering a considerable period. 

K.,”’ Portland, Me.: Preferred for three months. 
1. I find no rating, but they appear to be doing a 
good business.” 2. Note latest advices in my de- 
partment from week to week. 

”’ Racine, Wis.: Preferred for three months. 

Roc “k Island preferred is safer to deal in than the 
. and around 60 seems to be readily picked 
up for an advance. 2. Preferred. 

‘S.,”’ Orlando, Fla.: Preferred for one year. 1. It 
would seem to be wise to even up on Tenn. Coal and 
to continue to do so if it has much of a further de- 
cline. 2. Note suggestions from week to week. 

“*W.,”’ Charlottesville, Va.: 1. I think you are wise 
in preferring investment securities. 2. Western 
Union Telegraph does not look dear. Its last divi- 
dend was paid October 16th, and was 1 1-4 per cent. 

Gordon,’ On preferred list. B. R T. 
does not pay dividends, and the rise is either the re- 
sult of manipulation or because of an anticipated 
inside movement that will benefit it. It is a specu- 
lative gamble. 

“tT.” Tilton, N. H.: 1. No. 2. Yes, Texas Pacific 
has merit, but the margin ought to be a good one at 
such a time. 3. As I have said before, American 
Sugar isagamble. The new Cuban treaty ought to 


Note observations on 


| be advantageous to it. 


“G.,”’ Cincinnati: Preferred for six months. To- 


ledo St. Louis and Western 4s look cheap compared 
| with prices in the past. 


They are notan investment, 
but are better than the Col. Midland 4s. The latter 
sell low mainly because of reduced earnings. 

* Baraboo,” Wis.: 1. The par of Amer. Ice com- 
mon is $100, and of Greene Consolidated only $10. 
The better speculation at prevailing prices is there- 
fore the former, as neither pays dividends. 2. $7,200,- 
000 is the stock issue a! the Greene, all outstanding. 

‘J. R.,” St. Louis: 1. I think you will get it at a 
better figure than you Ltd. The stock is not liable 
to have a generous advance until the earnings for 
the coming year begin to be disclosed, unless there 
should be competition for control. American Ice. 

‘F. B.,”” New York: Preferred 3%. six months. 
I see no prospect of dividends on U. S. Realty com- 
mon. The concern is tremendously over-capital- 
ized, and ought to be reorganized. If I bought 
either, would take the preferred, but only for along 
pull. 

“S$. St.” New York: If I knew that Corn Prod- 
ucts common had ceased to pay dividends I would 
say yes, but lam unable to give an answer to that 
question. The management insists that everything 
depends on the continuance of earnings on a satis- 
factory basis. 

*M.,”" Murphysboro, Ill: Preferred for three 
months. 1. Yes, if the statements of the officers 
are to be believed. 2. Yes, the report is generally 
commended by financiers. 3. If one buys on a 
5-point margin and has ability to keep his margin 
good without limit, of course he is safe. 

“S.,” Frederick, Md.: The Rock Island 4s and 5s 
and the Steel Trust 5s and the Consolidated Tobac- 
co 4s must not be regarded as investments. They 
are highly speculative, especially the last named, 
and for this reason cannot be commended for per- 
mensat investment. 

a 2 R.,"" New York: As I have said before, 
the 3 of Corn Products common depends on 
whether dividends will be continued next year or 
not. The condition of the business is not as promis- 
ing as it was, because of the rapid growth of compe- 
tition, which has necessitated a reduc tion in prices. 

e ”’ Cleveland, O.: Preferred for six months. I 
doubt if it would be wise to short American Smelt- 
ers common while itis paying 5 per cent. dividends. 
As for Col. Fuel and Iron, there is such a mix-up 
in its affairs, and the Rockefeller claws are on it so 
tightly, that no outsider has any business with it 
just now. 

“T.,”’ Syracuse: Iam not so favorably impressed 
byChesapeake and Ohio since the tremendous shrink- 
age in the bituminous coal trade. The fact that, 
like Norfolk and Western, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, and several other more or less speculative 
railways, it is no longer publishing weekly earnings 
is sen. 

J. M. S.,"" New York: Preferred for three 
months. 1. I do not believe we are to have an ex- 
tensive bull movement before the presidential elec- 
tion. 2. The inclination of the market is still toward 
liquidation. 3. I have repeatedly replied to inquiries 
of, ee character, and have not changed my opinion. 

NF.,”’ Raleigh, N. C.: 1. I think better of 
pm. Ice preferred than of Vir.-C. C. common 
for a long pull, running into next summer. 2. The 
passage of the next dividend on Steel common is ex- 
pected byeverybody. I said months ago that it was 
not worth as much as American Ice common. They 
are Ww: getting on the same ‘evel in price. 

“Dd. ” Providence: Union Pacific common is 
not an poh ns but it is a good speculation on 
declines, because of its large earnings and excellent 
prospects. 
crease of dividends. A safer purchase, with an in- 
vestment quality, would be the 4-per cent. converti- 
ble bonds, around 95. 

“S.,”" Hartford, Conn.: Preferred for one year. 
Detroit Southern common sold in 1902 from 18 to 25 
and in 1903 from 8 to 20. It looks as if it was about 
as low as it ought to go. The stock is held in a 
voting trust, which will expire in 1906. While earn- 
ings have recently shown an improvement, they are 
not encouraging to stockholders. 

‘G.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Preferred for one year, 
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Ultimately these should lead tv an in- | 





I do not think favorably of Pressed Steel Car com- 
mon, low as it looks around 26. The policy of re- 
trenchment pursued by the railroads will be con- 
tinued for more than a year to come, and the result 
must show itself in a diminution of oiders for rail- | 
woy,s equipment of all kinds. 

” Philadelphia: I am told that a copy of the 
on "of the stockholders’ committee of the Amer- 
ican Ice Company has been mailed to every owner of 
the stock, common or preferred, whose name ap- 
pears on the books. If you do not receive your 
copy, write to the chairman of the committee, John 
A. Sleic her, Holland House, New York. 

“S.." New York: 1. No. ? I agree with you 
that the future of the American Ice Co. depends on 
the integrity and industry of its management. 
Many proxies were sent me last year, and while I 
am willing to accept them this year I suggest that 
they would be entirely safe in the hands of the 
chairman of the stockholders’ committee, to whom 
you refer. 

“G. W. T.,”’ Chicago: 1. The recent sale of addi- 
tional bonds. by Atchison and its constant tendency 
to add to its burden of debt have shaken confidence 
in the common shares. You ought to get out whole 
if you are patient. I see no bull market immediately 
in sight. 2. While Tenn. Coal and Iron looks very 
low, considering its high price in the past, this is not 
a wet time to invest in iron stocks. 

"': Preferred for six months. 1. As I have 
at wt pointed out, St. Paul seems to have been 
picked up and put away for an investment, and 
shorting it is therefore dangerous at present. It 
would be well to cover at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 2. Canadian Pacific has less merit. It has 
not suffered during the late decline, as most other 
stocks. You ought to be able to get out without 
loss. 

““N.,”’ Haverhill, Mass.: Preferred for one year. 
1. There is little doubt that Chic. Gt. Western will 
profit by the extraordinary business of the St. Louis 
exposition. The property holds a very important 
strategic position. If you can even up, as it con- 
tinues to decline, you may ultimately escape loss. 
2. There is nothing to do with your Pennsylvania 
but to stay where you are, evening up on a lower 
range and getting out at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Anxious,” St. Joe: I see no reason why you 
should accept the proposition of the stockholders’ 
committee of the U. S. Realty Company to put your 
stock in their hands, as trustees, for five years, and 
thus deprive yourself of the voting power for that 
length of time. If they want control, why do they 
not buy it in the open market? They are in part 
responsible for the company’s predicament. You 
must be a subscriber to be entitled toa place on my 
preferred list. 

‘B. B. B.,”” Canton, O.: One dollar received. 
You are on my preferred list for three months. 1. 
Either; but the preferred the better. 2. $100. 3. 
None at present. 4. I would buy nothing on a 5- 
point margin. 5. They doa large business and ap- 
pear to stand well. 6. If you buy only five or ten 
shares you ought to buy it outright. In purchas- 
ing and selling small lots you cannot trade on as ad- 
vantageous a basis as in 100-share lots. The differ- 
ence ranges from an eighth toa dollar per share. 

“Bitter Root,’’ Montana: 1. I think very little of 
National Salt. The stockholders were outrageously 
fooled by the management, and it looks as if they 
were being still fooled in the legal proceedings in- 
volving the bankrupt concern. I would take what- 
ever I could and get out of it. 2. Fora long pull, as 
conditions are now, Ice preferred. 3. Col. Fuel and 
Amalgamated Copper, if freed from litigation and 
other involvements, would no doubt sell higher. 
They will scarcely get out of their troubles in Jan- 


ry. 

“K.,”’ Baltimore : The report of the stockhold- 
ers’ committee of the y Bien an Ice Company is re- 
garded on all sides as a very fair and conservative 
statement of the company’s condition and pros- 
pects. The members of the committee have gratui- 
tously devoted a great deal of time to their task, 
ong seem to have performed it most successfully. 

Thanks for your thoughtful Christmas remem- 
ek... e. I trust it will fulfill its mission of *“keep- 
ing my feet warm and my head cool”’ in all sorts of 
weather. 

*M.,”” Watervliet: 1. If dividends are paid on 
American Ice they will, of course, be paid on the pre- 
ferred. That, therefore, has a better future than the 
common, from the investment standpoint, but a rise 
in the preferred would undoubtedly advance the com- 
mon also. My preference would be the preferred. 
2. International Paper preferred, on the basis of 
present earnings, looks cheap, but the earnings of 
the current year are liable to fall off considerably, 
from what I hear. The bonds ahead of the stock 
are % safer investment. 

L. P.,’’ Cleveland : 1. If you have read my re- 
ms. “observations you Mill have observed that they 
answered your questions. 2. Whether St. Paul will 
go to 130, N. ¥Y¥.C. and Pennsylvania to par, dur- 
ing the year, depends on many considerations. If 
business depression lessens the demand ‘for money 
and it becoms a drug, it will seek investment in 
bonds and stocks and all dividend-payers will be 
benefited ; but if, as is likely, money continues dear 
for some little time, and the business depression is 
extended or prolonged, lower prices may be antici- 
pated. 
indicates when the subscription expires. 

’* New York: I am nota believer in Amer. 
Grass "Twine, 
shares were foisted on the public at ridiculous 
prices last year, largely through the efforts of cer- 
tain financial writers, deserves the severest con- 
demnation. The stock ranged in 1902 from 27 to 
62 and in 1903 from 6 to 29. The company is meet- 
ing increasing competition, but the water has 
been practically squeezed out of it, and if business 
conditions were brighter there would be hope for 
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Spencer Trask 8& Co. 


BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts.. New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


AND INSURANCE. 








Before Buying Stocks 
INSIDE 


We are specialists in mining, industrial, 
oil stocks. We buy and sell nearly 
everything in this line. 

OUR PRICE LIST, 
PRICES mailed free on request, is invaluable to 

the stock buyer. It gives you the mar 
ket on over 1,000 unlisted stocks. Send for it. We cia 
save you money if you want to buy. We will pay « 
for bargains if you want to sell. 
CATLIN & POWELL CO., 
35 Wall Street, New York City. 





LARGEST DIVIDENDS 


Of Any Transportation Company 


Are paid by us annually. Our passenger 7 freight 
business growing enormously. A’mo ppoly which 
we absolu y trol.) Stock now 25 per cent. 
above par and will advance to 100° per cent. 
To provide for additional equipment to meet a 
literally swamping passenger and freight traffic, 
further stock is allotted tothe public. This company 
is earning more money for its stockholders on less 
capital than any other transportation company in 
the world, For stock and full information ade 
* B—Line,” 1602 








Tithe & Trust Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL, 





KEEP POSTED. 


Before buying Mining Stocks read the 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


It keeps you posted regarding legitimate mining. 
It’s a guide to the best mining investments. 
You cannot afford to be without it. 


PO-DAY. MENTION NO. 64, and the 
Miner will be mailed you 


3 MONTHS FREE. 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER, 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WRITE 





the company. It is a fair speculation at present 
prices; no better, however, than International Mer- 
cantile Marine common at 5, American Ice at 8, or 
Union Bag and Paper at 6. 
‘C. H.S.,”’ Chicago: Preferred for three months. 
1. Some day the Clover Leaf will be in demand by a 
larger line. Next year it wil’ profit greatly by the 
St. Louis exposition. The preferred, therefore, has 
merit. 2. Greene Consolidated acts queerly. Those 
who are familiar with the property insist that it is 
one of the greatest copper producing concerns in the 
world, and yet the price of the stock has showna 
declining tendency for a year. One of its largest 
holders, who bought the stock at double present 
prices, tells me that inside interests are purchasing 
it. Icannot confirm this statement. It looks like 
one of the cheapest of the copper stocks, if the 
statements in its recent annual report are honestly 
set forth. 
” Glens Falls, N. Y.: 1. Thedecline in Union 
Bag and Paper, common and preferred, is no doubt 
due to all three causes in your list, namely, poor 
management, over-capitalization, and competition, 
mostly the last two. The management, on the 
whole, is fairly good. The common sold last year 


| from 11 to 18 and this year has ranged from 5 to 15. 


3. Thenumber of your paper on the wrapper | 


and think the manner in which its | 


While it mainly represents water, it still has some 
equity and a voting power. The company has a 
large surplus stock on hand, but is meeting increas- 
ing competition vigorously, and the common shares 
can hardly sell much lower. 2. Most of the common 
shares of industrials that pay dividends on the pre- 
ferred have had a serious decline, and are therefore 
regarded with favor by speculators. Among the 
cheapest of the non-dividend-payers I am inclined 
to include J. P. Morgan’s International Mercantile 
Marine, selling around 5 or 6, and N. Y. Transporta- 
tion, which has the Fifth Avenue franchise, and 
which is being apparently picked up between 5 and 
6. This concern has passed through a reorganiza- 
tion, and the stock paid twice its selling price in an 
assessment. Many believe that it is being deliber- 
ately held down in the market by insiders, who wish 
to crowd every one else out. I donot know how 
true this may be. It was formerly the N. Y. Elec- 
tric Vehicle Transportation Co., and now runs the 
Fifth Avenue stages and the Metropolitan Express 
Company. 
Continued on following page. 
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From East to West 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


yptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette cen be ma 
Look for the signature of 8S. AN RRGYROS, 
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For Breakfast, 


Luncheon, or Supper, 
the Unequalled 
Beverage. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME 


(CARL H.SCHULTZ 


“THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL CARL H. SCHULTZ ON \ 
OF ABSOLUTE PURITY = 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 


SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel, 3420 Madison 





Over Trails of. Gold, 


BY 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 


appearing next week in 


U. S. MINING JOURNAL, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Free on request. Write for it. 


IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 


FAME | G0 ON THE STAGE 
Acting Taught by Mail 


Graduates Guaranteed Paying Positions 


dia vane Tour the World, Goln GOLD and GLORY 


Write for free illustrated booklet to HE 
Dept. T, Room 2. NEW YORK THE ATRE, NE w YORK 














JupcGe Covr of the circuit court of the U nite = States, 
district of Massachusetts, deserves the congratulations 
and thanks of the Americ an people for the broad and 
sweeping decision rendered November gth, 1903, restrain- 
ing Adams, Taylor Company, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, from using the word “Club” in connection with 
bottled cocktails. The complainants, G. F. Heublein & 
Brother, have spent much time and money in introduc- 
ing the celebrated Club Cocktails, which like all well- 
known and staple articles have been more or less 
imitated. This decision means not only protection to 
the maker of the goods, but affords equal prote_tion to 
the purchaser, and simplifies the matter of getting what 
you want and pay for, We trust the courts will con- 
tinue in this good work and protect known and estab- 
lished brands trom the piracy to which they so long 
have been subjec t. 


Red Men To Cede 1,200,000 
Acres of Land. 


Continued trom page 7. 
trude themselves in a council, showed 
great disgust at the presence of the 
mixed-blood women at the council. 

An attempt was made to force the 
allotment question to a vote. 
blood, knowing his strength and suspect- 
ing duplicity, sat stoically smoking his 
pipe. He did not purpose to be hurried. 
Red Eagle arose and, extending his arm 
to command the attention of the council, 
said that ‘‘ the talk should not be brought 
to an end at once, like dropping a live coal 
in water.’’ Many speeches were made, 
some in anger at the impertinence of the 
mixed-bloods, and others in vehement 
opposition to allotment and the proposed 
departure from old tribal ways. Big- 
heart saw that discreet delay was better 
than haste, and advised adjournment till 
the next day, which was taken. 

The full-bloods did not return. They 
retired to their camp near a stream and 
powwowed for more than a week. The 
mixed-bloods were there as spectators, 
but stood at a respectful distance. The 
Osage full-blood was now a warrior by 
his own council fire ; the land was his by 
inheritance, and he purposed that his 
should be the wisdom that disposed of it. | 


The full- | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


For days and nights they sat there and | 
talked and smoked. The December air | 


was crisp and cold; ice froze in the 


| streams, but the councilors, clad only in 


moccasins, leggings, a thin shirt, and a 
blanket, sat on the ground without a 
shiver. 

The two factions independently had 
agreed early upon allotment, but differed 
as to the best way of making the treaty. 
The mixed-bloods bought quantities of 
| beef and sent it to the full-blood camp. 
The full-bloods ate the beef, and the lean 
and hungry dogs ran yelping and snarling 
through the camp with the bones, but the 
mixed-bloods received never so much as 
a smile of appreciation. The full-blood 
was not to be bought with beef when he 
had money in his own pocket. Several 
times the mixed-bloods were told to go 
home and stay there till the full-bloods 
had transacted the business of the tribe. 

For more than a week the full-bloods 
deliberated. Bigheart had opposition 
among his own people, which it was 
necessary to suppress. This he did 
slowly, carefully, and with much talk. 
At the end the full-bloods stood where 
they began—masters of the situation. 
They secured the adoption of a plan 
authorizing Bigheart and his commission 
to proceed to Washington in January to 
| frame a treaty. This treaty, a fterit 

has been prepared and approved by the 

Federal government, will be returned to 
| the Osages for their ratification. It will 
| then be enacted into law by Congress. 





F. S. BARDE. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 


“*A.,”” Dubuque, Ia.: Would have nothing to do 
with it. 

“H. D. F.,’’ New York : Anonymous communica- 
tions not answered. 

*D.,”’ Chases Lake, N. Y.: 
ferred list for one year. 

‘G. W.,” Milwaukee: I think well of the ex- 
change, as conditions now are. 

“O.,” Salt Lake City: Preference continued for 
six, months. Do the best I can. 

‘S.,” Bronx: I would rather have Amer. Ice 
preferred than Texas Pacific around the same price. 

R.”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. Texas Pacific seems 
to be in demand whenever it drops toward 20. 
2. Thank you for your kind words. 

= ’ Chicago: I take no stock in the prize 
bonds offer, or anything else distinctly of the lottery 
character. At these times investments should be 
made first}of all with a desire for safety. 

*J.K.,’’ Lynn, Mass.: Preferred for three months. 
Mass. Gas, on the reported earnings of the con- 
solidated companies, does not look dear. The pre- 
ferred is the safer. The only fear I have regarding 
the company is that it is in the hands of men who 
are inclined to fly their kites too high. 

‘C.,” Glenville, O.: 1. Impossible to mark your 
chart. Iam no prophet, only an observer of current 
events and a compiler of contingencies. 2. If the 


Continued on pre- 


year it ought to make an exceedingly good showing 
in 1904, and hence I would hold. 3. I have frequently 
pointed out the danger of shorting Atchison. Heavy 
operators have been endeavoring to coax a large short 
interest in the stock for the purpose of punishing it. 
Yet I believe it is too high. 4. The Wabash debenture 
Bs are a much safer purchase than the preferred, 
but the latter, around 30, does not look dear, in view 
of , the possibilities of the road next year. 

“F.,” Toledo: I learn on the highest authority 
that the y woe th Ice Company has secured all the 
funds it requires for the harvesting of the ice crop 
this winter. It has not been in such easy financial 
circumstances before since it suspended dividends. 
With anything like an ordinary summer and with 
| present prospects of a good ice crop, it ought to be 
able to resume dividends on the preferred next year. 
| It might leave the cumulative dividends in arrears 
for future disposition, possibly from surplus earn- 
ings. When you bear in mind that there will be 
about 12 per cent. of these dividends in arrears, on 
the preferred, in June, you will realize how cheap 
the preferred stock appears to be, compared with 
other industrials. It is really cheaper than most 
| common non-dividend-paying industrial stocks, for 
if we deduct the 12 per cent. dividends in arrears 
from American Ice preferred at 30, it leaves only $18 
a share, which is about what American Locomotive 
common, which has never paid a dividend and wholly 
represents water, has been recently selling for. 2. 
I have no doubt that a blank proxy would be sent you 
for the next annual meeting by the chairman of the 
stockholders’ committee if you would ask him for it. 
The address is John A. Sleicher, Holland House, 
| New York. 

“*W.,”” New Orleans: 1. It takes from a week to 
ten days to get out an edition of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
because of the large edition and the slowness with 
which printing of fine engravings must be done. 2. 
I have repeatedly said that if, because of the in- 





| advisable. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No | 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
Address “ Hermit,”” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


MANY PAPERS and periodicals have | 
employed themselves in recent days | 


| with a discussion of the question as to 


what careers may be commended to the 
young men of to-day with the largest 


opportunities and the best chances of | 
success, and many valuable and practical | 


suggestions have been offered under this 
head. 
and timely, but never, 
than at present, when the field for choice 
is so wide and the opportunities before 
young men so many and various. Our 


higher institutions of learning are turn- | 
| ing out an increasing number of young | 
| men every year to whom the question of | 


choosing a career comes with special 
force and insistence. Another consider- 


| ation that has an important and immedi- 


company does anything like the business it did last | 


ate bearing on the question at issue is 
the fact that most of the older and so- 
called learned professions, such as law 
and medicine, are already overcrowded, 
so that the most promising openings 
must be sought in other directions than 
these. It is just here that such advice 
as that offered by United States Senator 
John F. Dryden, of New Jersey, on the 
subject, “‘ Careers for the Coming Men,’’ 
has its point and applicability. Senator 
Dryden is one of the most prominent and 
successful business men of the country. 
The article has been printed in a hand- 


| some little brochure by the Prudential 
| Insurance Company 


of America, of 
which the Senator is the president, and 


as that company gives employment to | 


more than twenty thousand people, Sen- 
ator Dryden can be said to speak with 
authority. He believes that the business 
of life insurance offers more and finer 
opportunities for young men of brains, 
character, and honorable ambition than 
any other calling, and he gives many 
sound and most excellent reasons for his 
belief. ‘*‘Subject to no violent fluctua- 
tions,’’ he says, “‘ of an enduring charac- 
ter, and growing at a rapid rate, the ad- 
ministration and management of this 
business require an army of men of ex- 
ceptional ability, integrity, energy, and 
insight, and to such the business offers 
not only adequate compensation, but 
more than average remuneration. In 
no business, it is safe to say, is the divi- 
sion of labor carried to so high a degree 
of perfection and at such little cost to 
the individual. In life insurance the 
greatest possible range of opportunity is 
given to every individual worker, whether 
in the office or outside, and the grada- 
tions of employment are such that at 
least a moderate amount of success is 
within the reach of all who conform to 
the simplest principles of industry, en- 
ergy, and integrity.’’ 

**J. G.,”” Denver: The company is not a large one, 
and I would rather have a policy in an older and 
stronger company. 

“G.,”” Youngstown, O.: 
own best judgment in such a matter. @The company 
is by no means of the highest standing or greatest 
strength. 1 certainly would prefer some other. 

“A.,”” Malvina, Miss.: Ido not regard the com- 
pany with great favor, and there is no comparison 
between it and the Equitable, Mutual, or New York 
Life and companies of their standing and character. 

.. 8.,”" Bloomington, Ind.: 1. The company is 


not as large nor as strong as many ofits competitors, 
I naturally would prefer strength and stability. 2. 


| The agent of almost any leading company ought to 


be able to give you the list. 

‘D.,”” Hearne, Tex.: If you are insurable in a 
safer and stronger company I would take what I 
could get, if anything, out of my present policy, dis- 


| continue, and take out a policy in a company that 


creasing dullness in trade, money becomes a drug in | 


the market this winter or in early spring, it will 
naturally turn for investment to the stock market, 
seeking first the gilt-edged bonds and stocks, and 


after these have been absorbed, seeking speculative | 


securities. This may bring about a better condition 
of affairs in the market toward April, but so many 
unforeseen contingencies must be considered that it 
is obviously impossible for any one to make a sure 
prediction. For instance, the talk about another 
strike of the United Mine Workers may materialize ; 
the tremendous cotton 
tlements of New Year’s may drag down tottering 
concerns to a greater extent than has been an- 
ticipated ; the presidential election may lead to 
greater doubt as to its outcome, or the Northern 
Securities decision may have unexpected involve- 
ments. If it should favor the railroads, it ought to 
help the stock market. I mention these factors to 
show how difficult it is for even the most experienced 
observer fo predict the future with safety. 3. 
Lower prices will follow if the business depression 
intensifies. 4. While the tremendous efforts of the 
banks and trust companies to avert a panic seem to 
have been successful, there are still signs of un- 
easiness in the money market at home and abroad. 
5. Yes, if we have bad crops next summer and un- 
pleasant political complications and a continuance of 
existing strained conditions, a panic might still re- 
sult, though the longer it is deferred the less likely 
it is to eventuate. 

NEw YorK, January Ist, 1904. 


JASPER. 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


| one in an old-line company. 


m may burst; the set- | 


will give you no worriment. 
‘C.,”” Burlington, Vt.: 
what I have said before— 


I have only to repeat 
that all the fraternal as- 


sessment associations must continue to increase | 
their assessments as the ages of their members in- | 
If your father is insurable elsewhere. I | 


crease. 
would certainly drop my assessment policy and take 


life is short, however, it might be well to continue, 
but I do not believe that the association is prosper- 
ous or permanent. 


Tha Wren lk 


Piso’s Cure seals is a Fs and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25. 


Can’t Keep a Secret. 


*‘SHE’S running a correspondence 
school- -teaches the secret of success.’ 
** Just like a woman, to tell secrets.’’ 


On the ocean greyhound, relieve your seasickness 
with a pint of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham 
pagne. 

Tue famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its repu- 


tation, because it is the best instrument in the world. 


The question is always important | 
perhaps, more | 


You must exercise your | 


If his expectation of | 
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The “Index” 
gets the right 
pencil to the 
right person. 


There's satisfaction for you every 
time you use a pencil—after you 
get the “Index.” It’s a 32-page 
book of pencil information we're 
glad to send free to any address 


on request. Write to-day to 


Department Y 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 0, 
Jersey City, N. J. 








A FORTUNE. 


$10 Will Do It. 


| Here is one of the greatest opportunities of 

your life. Improve the opportunity now while 
j you have the chance. It may lead to fortune 
and independence almost before you know it. 
Now is your first, last and only chance to be- 
come a shareholder on an equal footing with the 
original members of the company at 


Five ::. Share 


For a Short Time Only. 


ed value $1.00. Full 
Capital stock $2,500,000 ; 70 per cent. or 1,750- 
ooo shares treasury stock ; no preferred stock, no 
bonds, no salaried officers, no personal liability, 
suy now at the lowest price and join us asa 
charter member in the Five Bears 
Mining Co., who own outright eight rich 
properties m Plumas Co., Calitornia. Over 
1,000 leet of tunnels and crosscuts, all in ore 
assaying trom $7 to $915 per ton, Over 10,000 
tons ore in sight ready to stope. Do not wait, 
Now is the ume betore the stock advances to 
25c. or lugher ; to-morrow mz ay be too late. 


pe aid, non-assessable, 


$10.00 WILL BUY 200 SHARES 
$20.00 BUYS 400 SHARES 


$50.00 BUYS 1,000 SHARES 


‘Take our advice and buy all you can. 
Monthly payments if desired, 


Great fortunes are made by those who are 
quick to grasp just such an opportunity as we 
- younow in the Five Bears Mining 

oO. 

We have personally examined the entire prop- 
erty and honestly believe this will prove the 
best gold mining stock ever offered, 
The history of gold mining shows that ve ry ew 
mines started with as good prospects as the 
Five Bears, yet they have paid continuous 
dividends. We have developed this property 
enough to prove that we have a splendid mine; 
in fact, the prospects justily the belief that the 
Five Bears will be ome 


ONE OF THE 
GREAT MINES OF THE FUTURE 


But we need money to buy machinery and 
further develop the property so as to put the 
mines on a dividend paying basis as so n as 
possible, 

Write for Five Bears Prospectus, Map and 
latest reports from the mine. Booklet ‘** How 
to Judge Stocks,”’ free. Address, 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
420 Gaff Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 





Sold all over the world. 


A Putty Man. 


“*Pa, what is a model man ?’’ 

** A model man, my son, is generally 
a very small simple copy, or fac-simile, 
of a real man, and is usually made of 
putty.’ 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the 
papers used in the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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PLATS 


CAN -BE-CURED 





Here is the one physician who has really 
conquered Rheumatism in all of its vari- 
ous forms. Years of study as a Specialist, 
devoted to this dread disease, have made 
sure his phenomenal success by curing the 
most stubborn cases. To help you realize 
that the above statement is true, we will for- 
ward on application, i trial box of Dr. White- 
hall’s Rheumatic Cure absolutely free, thus 
assuring you immediate relief, demonstrating 
the fact that your Rheumatism can be cured at 
home, easily, simply, pleasantly, and at trifling 
cost. Sold by all druggists. Price 50 cents a 
box. Address 


The Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIIIUNE Co., 
174 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


Absolute purity is 
the characteristic 
that has made 


Pabst 
Beer 


the standard of excel- 
lence-there 1s no better 
eer bss an abst 
lue on is the 
acme of Pabst brewing 


AYS plays. The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St., New York. 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poaliry for 1904,printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates an 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about — » their dis 
eases, lice, etc. This book onl conta 
Ax 6-H. GREIDER,  RHEEMS, PA. 








Dialogue 8, Recitations and 
other Entertainments. Send tor 
free catalogue of over 2 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


| the jurisdic- 


ESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Why a Filipino Gave Up. 


*ENERAL MALVAR, a brave Fili- 
pino fighter, 


surrendering, in the following signed 


gives his reasons for | 


the pueblos were hunting and asking 
me, begging my surrender. 
** Because of the lack of food in the 


| statement, which reveals in a few words | field, by reason of the reconcentration in 


our success- 


zones mark- 





ful plan of 
campaign in 
the Philip- 
pine Islands: 
**I sur- 
rendered be- 
cause the 
American 
forces had 
surrounded 
us since the 
month of 
February. 
““At the 
arrival of 
the last 
moment I 
had not at 
my disposal 
either a gun 
or clerk, as 
the small es- 
cort I had 
with me the 
American 
forces had 
been able to 
separate 
from me by 
a surprise in 





tion of the 
Pueblo Ro- 
sario, and 
all my staff haa fallen into the power of 
the United States. 

**By reason of a letter from Don 
Pedro A. Paterno. 

** By reason of the desertion of al- 
most all my trusted chief officers, and 
though there were some who remained, 
they possessed only two or three guns, as 
they had already been abandoned by their 
respective soldiers, and some of these al- 
ready in negotiation with the American 
authorities, besides the fact that all of 








GENERAL MIGUEL MALVAR (AT LEFT), NOTED FILIPINO LEADER 
DURING THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES, AND 
ONATE, HIS CHIEF OF STAFF. 


| 


= ed out by the 

, Americans; 
besides, the 
United 
States 
forces could 
very easily 
increase the 
activity of 
their move- 
ments ; 


pueblos had 
given adhe- 
sion to them 
by reason of 
measures 
taken b 

General 





the _ inhabi- 
tants could 
plant palay, 
those within 
as well as 
those with- 
out would die 
of hunger. 

** Because 
of compas- 
sion for the 
thousands of prisoners and exiles. 

**The day finally came when my wife, 
her seven children, and myself were sick, 
and my wife, though with forty degrees 
of fever and three days without being 
able to eat, was suckling my two small- 
est children, because her two wet nurses 
had died ; and besides, our neighborhood 


| was literally sown with American soldiers 
| and with volunteers of the pueblos. 


** BATANGAS, May 7th, 1902. 
(Signed.) ‘* MIGUEL MALVAR.’’ 





Busines 


HERE IS a knitting mill for the manu- 
facture of cotton hosiery in process 

of erection at Warsaw, Poland, and an 
opportunity for American manufacturers 
of machinery thus presents itself. The 
machines with which the Poles are fa- 
miliar are of two kinds (both of German 
manufacture), viz., (1) machines which 
knit the stocking down to the sole, and 
(2) machines for knitting the sole. These 
machines have the following faults : (1) 
They produce too small a quantity ; (2) 
are constantly in need of repair ; (3) it 
requires two machines to knit one stock- 
ing ; and (4) the ends of the stocking 
have to be sewn together on a separate 
machine. A machine which knits ribbed 
and ornamented stockings is manufac- 
tured in the United States. This ma- 
chine, if properly represented at Warsaw 
should find ready sale. In the projected 
mill cotton yarn will be used, and either 
gas or electricity will be the motive 


power. American manufacturers should 
address M. Greynetz, No. 25 Dluga, 
Warsaw, in either the Polish, 


or German language. 


s Chances 


ns 





Abroad. 


MONG OTHER American products | 


for which a popular demand now 
exists in Brazil, are artesian well ma- 
chinery and American stoves. Well- 


boring with American machinery is be- | 
As the 


coming quite general in Brazil. 
people realize the advantages to be de- 
rived from such a water supply, it will 
become increasingly popular, and the 
business will develop to important pro- 
portions. American dealers in artesian 
well machinery will find it to their inter- 
est, therefore, to look into this market. 
As for the other item mentioned, there 
has been a steady gain in the importa- 
tion of light American cooking stoves 
into Brazil, and it is believed that the 
call for these goods will steadily increase 
as they become better known. 
for such articles is very large. 


be- | 
cause the| 


Bell, and be- 
cause I also | 
had seen| 
that unless | 





The field 
| 





January 7, 


1904 








Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Takes Flavor From Maturity 
And Fame From Purity 


Sold at a)! first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





> Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is periectly sale, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 

Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 


trial Treatment. Nostarving. NoSickness. It reduces 
4 100 VISITING 





eee from 5 tors lbs. a month, and is issn alee deanna 
CARDSinii 35¢ 

paid 
Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day ji - e ived, Be ok le t 
ome oe bay Also b 
ards. WED C INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €0., DEPT. 31 ST. LOUIN, MO. 


a Rates West. 


The NICKEL PLATE ROAD will sell special one 
way Colonist tickets to points all through the West and 
Southwest at very low rates, on first and third Tues- 
days, each month to April, 1904. If you contemplate 
going West you cannot afford to overlook this. 

See local agents, or write A. W. Eccuestone, D. P. A., 


385 Broadway, New York City. 
9 
AA 








The Best 


Alp Advertising nll 
cS Medium is ™ 


Leslie’s Weekly 





ALCOHOL 





WHITE PLAINS. N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, ve. 4%. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


OPIUM : : DRUG USING 


These diseases yield easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered at the 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications confidential. 
Write for particulars. 
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Dead-Letter 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Curiosities. 
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NOVEL ADDRESS UPON A LETTER SENT 


LETTER OFFICE.—R, D. von Nieda. 


UR FEDERAL postal service has | 
come in recently for so much se- 
vere :riticism on account of its alleged 
defects, and also because of the revela- 
tion of actual irregularities in certain de- 
partments, that many people, following 
the unhappy American propensity of 
jumping to conclusions unwarranted by 
facts, are doubtless inclined to believe 
that everything is wrong in the service 
and nothing is worthy of praise. This, 
however, would be a most unjust and 
baseless judgment. Whatever its short- 
comings may be, real or alleged, it re- 
mains true that the United States postal 
service, as a whole, is by far the best 
of any in the world, under the most sys- 
tematic and scientific direction, and with 
the most facilities and conveniences of 
any for the use and benefit of the people. 
Take, for example, the dead - letter 
department, an office which may be said 
to exist chiefly for the purpose of cor- 
recting and making good the blunders and 
stupidities of absent-minded, ignorant, 
and careless people—in no other nation 
is this feature of the postal service con- 
ducted with so much care, painstaking 
effort, and scientific thoroughness. The 
total receipts of mail matter of all 
classes handled by the dead-letter office 
in a single year, according to the latest 
annual report, amounted to 9,300,351 
pieces, of which over two-thirds were 
unclaimed letters. The New York post- 
office alone sent in 802,144 dead letters, 
or nearly one-eighth of the total receipts 
of that class of matter. Over 50,000 
letters contained money to the aggregate 
amount of upward of $48,000, and nearly 
51,000 contained drafts, notes, money- 
orders, etc., to the face value of nearly 
$1,400,000. 

An examination of one of the weekly 
returns from New York shows that not 
a single letter gave any evidence of mis- 
treatment in the office. Of the total 
number, 6,800 had been sent in answer 
to ‘“‘want’’ advertisements and were 
directed in care of newspapers; 3,700 
were for local delivery, commonly known 
as ‘‘drops,’’ 1,077 of which were found 
to contain advertising circulars; 1,385 
were properly addressed, but the ad- 
dressees were gone, leaving no forward- 
ing orders ; 2,972 were marked simply, 
“not found,’’ making it impossible to 
determine whether they had been prop- 
_ addressed in the first instance or not ; 

849 were without street and number, 
and 321 were addressed to street and 
number, one or both of which does not 
exist. 

In the effort to effect delivery of let- 
ters or parcels containing photographs, 
in which the name and address of the 
senders are not distinctly disclosed, re- 
sort is frequently had to the artists, or 
to the novel expedient shown in our pho- 
tograph. The records of the branch de- 
voted to the care of parcels show that 
there were received during the year 
70,789 letters containing photographs. 
Photographs are held for two years, and 
at the expiration of that period are de- 
stroyed, efforts to deliver having failed. 

Unlike domestic matter of like char- 
acter, undelivered foreign newspapers 
are required to be sent to the dead- 
letter office; and it is a curious fact 
that thousands of foreign newspapers, 
the wrappers of which have been lost in 








| ceived, nor such 





TO ITS DESTINATION FROM THE DEAD- 


transit, are destroyed in the foreign 
branch annually, many of which are found 
to have concealed between their folds 
jewelry, gloves, handkerchiefs, ete., 
which the senders have obviously placed 
therein for the double purpose of evading 
customs duties and to avoid the payment 
of a higher rate of postage than that re- 
quired for printed matter. As these 
papers are subjected to the closest scru- 
tiny prior to destruction, the hidden val- 
uables are always discovered and re- 
turned, after suitable record is made of 
them, to the countries from whence they 
came. 
* * 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to eight new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the best photograph pertaining to St. Valen- 








tine’s Day received at this office by January 24th, 
1904 ; a prize of $10 for the most suitable midwinter 
illustration placed in our hands by February lst: 
a prize of $10 for the most meritorious Washing- 
ton’s Birthday picture furnished us by February 
lst; a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in not later 
than March 13th, which most successfully repre- | 


sents the Easter season; a prize of $10 for the 
most striking Decoration Day illustration forwarded 
by May 9th next; a prize of $10 for the finest Fourth 
of July picture reaching us by June 12th; a prize of 
$10 for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day pic- 
ture coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize 
of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- | 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No co ghted photographs will be re- 
have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’”’ When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine’’ or other publications having no connection 
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with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 





» PISO’S.CURE FOR 


AY oor CURES, WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“oo in time. Sold by druggists. 
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For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 


120 Broadway, New York 


Dept. No. 23 


years ol age. 
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JOKES UNDER WATER. 
FisH—‘‘ 1 may be a sucker, but I'll not bite on that hook.” 








IF GENUINE 
Always the Same! 


WILSON 
WHISKEY, 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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hineteenth Year— 1884-1903 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre School | 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT - . President 
A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as | 
private corporation by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York) in connection with Mr, Charles 
Frohman’s New York Theatres and Companies. Ap- 
ply to 

E. P. STEPHENSON . General Manager 

Carnegie Hall, New York 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopvriGcuHTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. or ae 
tions perictiy ponSdeut al. HANDB! on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ogeney for MD BOOR patents, 
Patents taken through Munn £, Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, int 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $a 
ear; iN months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


‘MUN N & Co, 3618roadway, New ork 


fe 625, F 8t., Washtageen, © 5 








ST. CATHARINES WELL. | 


In St. Catharines, the Garden City of Canada, eleven 
miles from Niagara Falls, on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, is situz ated the historic **St. Catharines 
Well,” about which is woven many a romantic Indian 
legend, and whose curative properties are known far 
and wide throughout North America. The water of 
this famous Saline Well is considerably denser than sea 
water, but clear, sparkling and odorless, and is remark- 
able for its penetrative qualities. 

These waters are a great specific for such diseases as 
rheumatism, gout, scrofula, neuralgia, liver troubles, 
skin diseases, and cases of nervous prostration, or as a 
tonic pure and simple. ‘The treatment is conducted on 
the broadest possible lines, the idea being to assist nature 
as much as possible. ‘The use of the waters is the chiet 
remedial agent, accompz anied by static electricity, mas 
sage, exercise and rest. All treatment is in charge of 
house Physician. The baths are in a separate building, 
connected with main building by a glass covered corridor. 

Full information, descriptive matter and all particulars 
may be had on applice ation to G. T, BELL, G. P.& T. 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Mon1 REAL, Canada. 


That’s All! 


| THE ‘«SOHMER’”’ HEADS ‘THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 





Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
Sth Aver, cor 22d St. York. 
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TOMORROW 


is not the time. Send Today, if yon wish to obtain 
this beautiful bronze eng 4 clock FREE» an order 
bs 


for 20 lbs. of New Crop, ‘Tea, or 20 Baking 
Powder, 45c. a lb., or an Os Srted erties Teasand B. P,, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosa C offee, 88c. a lb, 

COUPONS, which can be exchanged for many 
Magnificent Premiums, given with every 25c. 
worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts. 

Bend today for our Premium List, prices and directions. 





TheGreat American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y, 











| _ | ASTHM Cured to stay Cured. Health Restored. 
Book 234 FREE, P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Winter Excursion Tickets 


On SALE. 


The Southern Railway announces winter excursion 
tickets now on sale to the health aad pleasure resorts of 
the soutn, where the tourist or invalid may avoid the 
rigors of northern winters, enjoying the perpetual com- 
forts of a southern climate. 

The service offered by the Southern R: tilway is of the 
very highest class, and it reaches all the principal re- 
sorts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Vexas, Mexico and the Pacific coast. Through Pull- 
man drawing-room, sleeping-car, and dining-car serv- 


ice on all through trains. Write tor de sscriptive matter | - 


ofthe resorts reached by this great railway system. 
. »w York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alexander 
Thweatt, eastern passenger agent. 








and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS co., 

Dept. I. 4 cumineaniene.. Obio- 








ought to know. Free 
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WEEKLY January 7, 1904 
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Did you ever order 


THE FAST TRAINS 
whiskey by mail? Do 
you know much about California 


whiskey ? Our book se 
| « Inside Facts” will tell UNION PACIFIC 
you many things you SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Two Through Trains Daily 


Marion County Distillery Co., Accommodations provided 
Louisville, Ky. for all classes of passengers 


| | Tourist Cars a Specialty 


= a No detours. No change of 
a a Cars. “THE OVERLAND ROUTE” 
all the way. 


1 
It's a Certainty! E. L. LOMAX,G.P. &T.A. 
There's no doubt about it ! ! UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 














* Special Homeseekers’ sttiune 
Will be run via the NICKEL PLATE ROAD trom 


suffalo, on the first and third Tuesdays of each month to 
April, 1904, to all points through the West and South- 
west, at exceedingly low rates. ‘Tickets limited to 21 


COCOA to CHOCOLATE) (5282! g2c ym: 4y- mmo vo. 
are known for that Rich, Delicious Flavor, 
wd QUALITY ! 

~All A PURITY ! 
STRENGTH! 


Once tried - always used. 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. | 




























CORNS! 


Dr. Cobb’s Corn sacks are made 
of specially prepared and medically 
treated pure white silk, antiseptic and 
rubber covered. They set up at once 
a gentle, pleasing perspiration and aid the 
wonde rful and removing effects of the Arabian 
Salve. It’s not all in the sack nor all in the 
salve, but in the happy combination that removes 


the corn. Soft corns and ingrowing nails also yield 

ST to its magic. May be worn day or night on the toe ; 

Ni Fa) E R no soiled hose or bed linen. Endorsed by all chirop- 

Ps ‘Th - “ odists. Send 25c. for one sack and one box of the 
ur page boo e Origin of Stammering, 


pert ; he ant 5 with full salve. Agents desired. 

iculars regarc ing treatment. sent Free to an tammerer. m4 £cu as 

Eewis STAMMERING BCHOOL, 84 Adelaide St., Detroit, Miche cach Ghat Pon Suen [7 can a 
, . le 


































THE Harrington & Richardson Arms | - 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., issue a | . nn _ Qn 
handsome calendar, copy of which can ADVERTISE IN 


be had upon application and mentioning |  e DAW BF IE’ S WE iD thes 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 














Talking Well Taught by Mail 
Salesmen, Agents, Managers 


Social Aspirants, Mothers and 
Children need our course of study 
By our method we have taught hundreds of stu- 
dents How to succeed in Business—How to obtain 
and hold a better position. How and when and 

where to talk for profit. 


IN SOCIETY 
We have tauglhit them to fill the awkward pause— 
we have taught them how to entertain, to 
acquire good manners, taste and tact—we have 
raised their conversation above the gossip line. 
Students are entitled to the use of our 
FREE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Our Bodily Culture Exercises will give you an 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic muscles, sym- | 
metry of figure, clear complexion, proper carriage, 
grace of movement. We train your powers otf ob- 
servation, comparison, imagination and memory. 
gr rite at once for Information and Blanks. 
A. P. GARDINER, Pres’r. 
20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., 
Box 19. Central Bank Bullding, New York. 


ci ee THAN DIHE SWORD : 


PER SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
POINTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 2§ cts. 


Hi. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 william $I., New York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 



















































FEDERATION 
HOLOER 











FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS | 








Southwestern Limited — —Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 














